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Mr. Resolve Smith -- Traitor or Patriot?* 
MH 
ARTHUR P. Watts 


LTHOUGH some scholars interested in Latin America 
have written extensively on the Spanish colonies in 
the West Indies and others have published competent 

accounts of the French islands, the interesting and equally sig- 

nificant history of the British colonies in the Caribbean has 
been remarkably neglected. In general, historical works deal- 
ing with these colonies devote their attention principally to 
three periods widely separated chronologically. The majority 
of them deal with the early period from the establishment of 
the colonies up to 1763; a time when the British government 
regarded these islands as its most valuable overseas possessions. 

A much smaller number of works treat of the period between 

1800 and 1833, when antislavery agitation in England focussed 

attention on the West Indian colonies. Still fewer tell the story 

of the great negro revolt in Jamaica in 1865. 

An extraordinary and important omission in historiogra- 
phy is the way in which scholars have virtually ignored the 
political and military history of the British West Indies dur- 
ing the period of the American Revolution. Although at that 
time the British government considered the theater of opera- 
tions of that war as stretching in a long arc from Newfound- 
land and Canada in the north to Trinidad at the tip of South 
America, the hundreds of historians who have written about 


* Presidential address read at the biennial convention of Phi Alpha Theta 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, on December 28, 1952. The author is professor of 
history at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Research in the Public Records Office, London, on the history of the West 
Indies during the period of the American Revolution was made possible by 
grants-in-aid furnished by the Social Science Research Council and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The material for the first part of this paper was from the 
Papers Colonial, 260/4, Public Record Office, London; for the latter part, 
from the printed Journals of the Continental Congress and the orginial Papers 
of the Continental Congress, National Archives, Washington. 
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that momentous struggle have almost entirely limited their 
discussion to events in the thirteen colonies. Moreover, they 
have never explored the rich manuscript collections for the 
British West Indies for that period. Yet these sources contain 
much valuable information that throws new light upon the 
war on the Continent as well as the operations in the islands, 
and they show a close connection between the events in the 
two areas. 

One important phase of operations at sea was priva- 

teering, out of which developed the first United States navy; 
but it is a story too lengthy and intricate to recount here. 
Hundreds of remarkably fast American private warships cruis- 
ing in West Indian waters under commissions issued by vari- 
ous state governments or the Continental Congress, wreaked 
heavy damage on British trade and secured sorely needed am- 
munition and supplies for the American army. From the end 
of 1775 to the middle of 1778, both the governors and inhabi- 
tants of the French West India islands eagerly violated every 
principle of neutrality by engaging in privateering against the 
British in order to aid the Americans while at the same time 
enriching themselves. In the eyes of British officials many of 
them were little, if at all, better than pirates. Three typical 
quotations from letters of English governors written in 1778 
show the situation: 
The people in the French islands united in positively asserting 
they know that about half to two-thirds of the privateers are 
owned by French subjects in their islands; and that by far the 
greater part of the crews are French And they either re- 
ceive from Mr. Bingham, the American agent at Martinico, com- 
missions, or sometimes to save expense, they copy a Congress 
Commission and forge the names of Hancock, Adams, etc 


And: 


The French have begun a practice of sending out in American 
privateers a captain and a great part of the crew of their own 
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nation, furnished with the needful papers to secure the ship and 
cargo as French property, these are the only ostensible people in 
case one of our Men of War brings any of these to, but in the hold 
are the crew of Americans, with an American captain and a Con- 
gress Commission who act and appear whenever a merchantman 
or other prize is to be made, and then the few French who appear 
act as unauthorized individuals 


And again: 
The French in the neighboring islands show, and more particu- 
larly lately, a partiality to, and encouragement of, the American 
privateers At the same time that the Americans are openly 
furnished by French merchants with everything they require, 
. the English seamen who are taken by the Americans in 
their prizes and who, refusing to enlist in their privateers, are 
set on shore in Martinico, are destitute of any support and some- 
times from being deep in debt at the public houses, are, some of 


them at least . . . . compelled by necessity to enter on board 
their privateers 


Such illegal actions inevitably led to reprisals from British 
naval commanders who stopped and searched the ships of all 
nationalities in the Caribbean, since they were convinced by 
experience that the national colors flying at the masthead 
meant absolutely nothing. Mr. Bingham, in Martinique, 
seized upon every opportunity to increase the mounting ten- 
sion with the anticipation and hope that the sure result would 
be an open rupture between the British and French crowns. 

With support available from both the rebellious Ameri- 
cans and the unneutral French, why did not the British West 
Indies join the revolution? To shrug off the question by the 
obviously simple answer that any attempted rebellion would 
undoubtedly end in humiliating failure because British naval 
forces in the West Indies could easily enforce an effective 
blockade is too simple, and not at all conducive to a correct 
interpretation. And it would be erroneous to assume that a 
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spirit of undivided loyalty kept the West Indies from imitat- 
ing their friends on the mainland. The regulations of an ob- 
stinate and shortsighted ministry in London were every whit 
as obnoxious to the merchants of Jamaica, Barbados, and the 
other islands, as they were to those of Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. In fact, ample documentary evidence 
proves that many West Indians, some of them in important 
official positions, were sympathetic to the American cause. 

On December 24, 1774, the Assembly of Jamaica was 
hastily winding up its business in preparation for the Christ- 
mas vacation. Of the forty-three members comprising that 
body, seventeen who lived at a distance from the capital had 
already gone home in order to be on their plantations for 
Christmas, a time when there was the greatest danger of slave 
uprisings. The remaining twenty-six, for the most part mem- 
bers of the so-called ‘“‘Kingstown party” largely representing 
the more radical merchant class, took advantage of the situa- 
tion to pass a Petition and Memorial to the king and, if the 
governor can be believed, “the Speaker, Mr. Charles Price, 
was Officially obliged to sign it, contrary to his own sentiments 
and opinion.” That Lord Dartmouth later characterized the 
action of the Assembly as “indecent, not to say criminal” is 
not surprising when one notes the contents of the Memorial. 

It opened with a passage in which the petitioners clearly 
took pains to emphasize their loyalty, but the remainder of 
the document grows steadily more and more critical. Using 
arguments that had long been familiar in all the colonies, they 
declared that when they left the Mother Country all the 
colonists 


. especially those of the older colonies of North America, as 
well as the conquerors of this island, were a part of the British 
people, in every respect equal to them, and possessed of every 
right and privilege, at the time of their emigration, which the 
people of England were possessed of; and those rights, instead of 
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being taken away from them after they emigrated, were repeatedly 
confirmed to them by public proclamations, so that they continue 
to have the same rights under the British Constitution as those 
who live in England. .... 


Having thus laid the groundwork for their proposals the peti- 
tioners stated that they wished to act: 


On behalf of all other His Majesty’s subjects the Colonists of 
America, but especially those who labor at present under the 
heavy weight of your displeasure, for whom we entreat to be ad- 
mitted as humble suitors, that we may not at so important a crisis 


be wanting to contribute our sincere and well meant .. . . en- 
deavors to heal those disorders . . . . which may terminate in 
the destruction of the Empire. ... . With reluctance we have 


been drawn from the prosecution of our internal affairs, to behold 
with Amazement, a plan almost carried into execution for enslav- 
ing the Colonies, founded, as we conceive, on a claim of Parlia- 
ment to bind the Colonists in all cases whatsoever. .. . . Your 
humble petitioners have for several years with deep and silent sor- 
row lamented the unrestrained exercise of Legislative power, still 
hoping for the interposition of their sovereign, to avert the last 
and greatest of calamities, that of being reduced to an abject 
state of slavery, by having an arbitrary government established 
in the Colonies. ... . 


The Memorial ended with a suggestion which might well have 
made the American Revolution unnecessary if the British 
government had acted upon it favorably: 


We freely consent to the operation of all Acts of the British Par- 
liament as are limited to the regulation of our external commerce 
only and the sole objects of which are to the mutual advantage of 
Great Britain and her Colonies. .. . . We, your petitioners, do 
therefore beseech your Majesty, that you will be pleased, as the 
common parent of your subjects, to become a sollicitor between 
your European and American subjects, . . .. [to the end that 
nothing may be done] to interfere with their rights as Colonists, 
Englishmen, or Britons. ... . 
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That such remained the attitude of many West Indians is 
shown by the fact that three years later Governor Valentine 
Morris of St. Vincent’s wrote to Lord George Germain saying: 
ieee I have before observed to your Lordship, that the example 
of the North Americans seems to have spread a contagious infec- 
tion through most of these colonys, . . . . where a levelling spirit, 
resistive of all subordination to authority, shows itself on all 
occasions. .... 


So numerous were similar complaints by English gov- 
ernors and admirals that there can be no doubt that many 
colonists in the islands were thoroughly disloyal throughout 
the revolutionary period. Some went beyond a mere expres- 
sion of their viewpoint and seized on every opportunity to aid 
actively the American cause. Many there were who had the 
uncomfortable feeling of divided loyalty; a few were delib- 
erately traitors; some were so eager to make financial profit 
out of the war that sentiments of honor or patriotism seem- 
ingly did not move them. And it frequently is most difficult 
for the historian to determine the correct epithet to use in 
describing one of these colonists. This is true when one con- 
siders the rather amazing story of the activities of a certain 
Mr. Resolve Smith. Was he patriotic, treasonable, or simply 
cynically avaricious? 

Very little is known about the life of Resolve Smith until 
the year 1777. At an undetermined date he was born on a farm 
just north of Woodbridge, New Jersey, not far from Perth 
Amboy. Judging by his given name, one may infer that his 
was one of the many Puritan families that had migrated from 
New England to New Jersey. According to his own account, 
he had been educated by the British navy, but in what capac- 
ity is not clear. After the peace of 1763, he was “intrusted 
with very respectable Commands from the Port of London 
to the Levant, and other parts of the World, in the Mercantile 
Service.” When hostilities broke out between the thirteen 
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Mr. Resolve Smith 


colonies and the mother country he was secretary to Governor 
Valentine Morris. In the autumn of 1777 he was in England, 
evidently visiting his wife and some business friends. On or 
about November 28th he boarded a ship at Spithead bound 
for St. Vincent's to resume his duties, leaving his wife in Eng- 
land seemingly because she had little liking for the colonies. 
Two weeks later, (December 13th) the vessel was captured 
by Americans and Smith was taken to Salem, Massachusetts, 
where he remained a prisoner for several months. 

His imprisonment was more nominal than real, for it 
seems that he was on most friendly terms with, and trusted 
completely by, many prominent people in Massachusetts. This 
inference is justified if his own statement is correct that a dis- 
tant relative whom he met in Salem was of a family of “some 
consideration,” and as a result he was entertained with all 
possible deference and esteem. So one is inclined to doubt the 
story he told later that he “pretended” to enter into the most 
friendly agreements with the revolutionaries in order to effect 
his escape. So completely did he succeed in “hoodwinking”’ 
them that they not only granted his freedom, but in addition 
presented him with a small ship and part of its cargo on con- 
dition that he would deliver the remainder of the merchan- 
dise to American agents in the West Indies. It was further 
agreed that he was to announce his ship as a “‘cartel,” i.e. a 
vessel sailing under a flag of truce for the purpose of aiding 
in an exchange of prisoners. 

How long the preparations for the voyage required is not 
known. However, while on the way to St. Vincent's his vessel 
and cargo was captured by the English and condemned as an 
American prize. Consequently, upon landing at Kingstown 
about June 9, 1778, Smith lost no time in lodging a vigorous 
protest with the governor, to whom at the same time he gave 
a plausible account regarding his activities for the preceding 
several months. 
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The governor was easily convinced of the truth of the 
story told by his secretary, for he had known him for thirteen 
years and had always a high regard for his veracity and integ- 
rity. Morris believed that in spite of his American birth Smith 
held very different sentiments from those of the rebellious 
colonists and was quite detached in principle from the rest 
of his family, who still resided on Smith's farm in the Jersies. 
Consequently, in return for the honor shown Smith by keep- 
ing him as a private secretary, the governor hoped that he 
would prove highly useful in obtaining valuable intelligence 
concerning the Americans and even thought of sending him 
to New York to be employed as a secret agent by the two 
brothers in command of the British forces, General Sir Wil- 
liam Howe and Admiral Sir Richard Howe. 

Eleven days later (June goth) Morris received from Lord 
Germain a secret dispatch containing as inclosures three let- 
ters written from Salem, Massachusetts, to addressees in Eng- 
land. These letters had been dated March 19th and 25th, 1777, 
by one who signed himself merely as “R.S.”” and who was, 
from hints contained in the correspondence, in the employ of 
the governor of St. Vincent’s. The vessel carrying the mail 
had been captured by the British on the high seas, and the 
intercepted letters were so disloyal and even treasonable in 
spirit that they were not sent to their original destination, but 
were forwarded instead to Lord Germain, who on May 7th 
wrote requesting Morris to make an immediate investigation 
and render a report on the author as soon as possible. One 
can easily imagine Morris’ rising feeling of anger and disillu- 
sionment as he read over the lengthy correspondence. 

One letter, dated March 25th, written to a London busi- 
ness friend by the name of Mills, proposed a detailed scheme 
for engaging in a highly profitable illicit trade. After explain- 
ing that the Committee of Safety of Salem intended to give 
the writer a ship and part of the cargo which he was to take 
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as a “cartel” to American agents in the West Indies, R. S. 
stated that on that very day he had received information from 
Boston that the Council for Massachusetts was considering 
appointing him “with certain powers for transacting the Ex- 
change of Prisoners . . . . in all the West Indies, I shall have 
the utmost scope under the Sanction of Cartels to carry on a 
Trade that will soon make your Fortune and mine. ... . 

He requested Mills to send, consigned to him at St. Vin- 
cent’s, a cargo worth not less than $5,000 in clothing with but- 
tons and trimmings, with a large assortment for military use, 
negro clothing, all kinds of wearing apparel, wool-cards, and 
various articles for architecture and agriculture, including a 
large assortment of East India goods (tea excepted) . Through 
the influence of Governor Morris with the Admiral on the 
Leeward island station he hoped to obtain a pass for the re- 
turn trip of his sloop to America. The ship would be cleared 
for the British-held city of New York, but would instead put 
in at Charlestown where its cargo would be unloaded for the 
benefit of the Americans. The risk would be small, for the 
vessel would be considered English property until it arrived 
at an American port, and then as a native American R.S. could 
claim and recover it by virtue of a resolution of the Conti- 
nental Congress. The estimated profit, to be divided equally 
between Milis and himself, would amount to at least 175 per 
cent on the sterling cost, and on most articles as much as 500 
per cent. This part of the letter ends with the exhortation 
“for God’s sake let it be a profound secret with yourself and 
friends.” 

In commenting on political affairs the writer penned the 
following passage, which not only manifests disloyal senti- 
ments but is interesting because of its remarkable distortion 
of English history: 
creas As I write perhaps in danger of discovery I shall not deal 
in politics, any more than just to say that it would be much 
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easier to extirpate the Lice from England, the Itch and Mange 
from Scotland, and the Bed-bug from England, and much more 
becoming the prowess and Military Genius of your Monarchy to 
undertake it, than vainly to delude you into the fatal Expectation 
of conquering this vast Continent now in arms from the Age of 
16 to 60; besides the Corps de Reserve of Amazonian Heroines, 
who alone is enough to keep the field against all the power of 
Mars. But this is not the first time that England has been engaged 
in a War with Women and Children, and sometimes worsted, as 
in the instance of four French ladies that took the field as Gen- 
erals against them in the Civil Wars of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, headed by the Maid of Orleans, Countess Montfort, 
Margaret of Anjou, and the intrepid wife of Richard ed. Thus 
you may learn from History that such inglorious Conflicts as the 
present with her Colonies has been the object of her boasted Ex- 
ploits in former Reigns. Surely those degrading instances of Eng- 
lish Heroism must lessen the pleasure you used to feel in thinking 
yourself an Englishman. ... . 


And near the end of this letter there occurs the following in- 
teresting and prophetic statement: 


Let it no longer remain a doubt in England that France will take 
part and assist this distressed Country. She is now pouring in her 
supplies from one Extent to the other both of Naval and Military, 
and Clothing, and what is more extraordinary, most of it English 
manufacture too. This cannot be done but by the contrivance or 
Approbation of the French Court, and some of your enterprising 
Merchants of England... .. 


The second letter, which was written on the same day to a 
Mr. Henry Keene, at Stone’s End in the Borough, Southwark, 
was equally caustic in its political comments. 


re ake ait Had I not entered into a Parole with the Legislature of 
this State, and had they not interdicted, under Severe Penalties, 
all political Correspondance with England, I might have enter- 
tained you with many very interesting anecdotes on the stupidity 
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and statute blindness of her Ministry in conducting the present 
unhappy War against our Friends and Brothers, in this once 
peaceful and happy Country now in Arms from 16 years old to 60. 
But alas! they have anathematized you; and like the more faithful 
Samaritans will have nothing more to do with you; as they very 
justly think your crimes committed against them too horrible to 
be forgiven. Some of which you will see in the enclosed News 
Papers, to Mrs. Smith and yourself; and as I know a great part of 
it to be true I hope you will favour the Publick with it, thus au- 
thenticated from the very Spot I was born in, by my own Family 
now suffering Rapes, Robbery, & Ravage from the King’s Troops 
in the Jersey’s. 

Had I not been a great favourite in my country I should not 
have dared to say half as much; but the Committee of Safety & 
Inspection, under whose sanction I write from this Town, are 
many of them my particular friends, therefore have given me leave 
to send you the inclosed Paper; tho’ if it were known to the 
Honble the Council of the State, we should all have our Chastise- 


The third letter, that written to his wife on March :9th, 
although addressed to “Captain Resolve Smith,” merits a 
longer quotation: 


My Dear, 

I am favoured with an opportunity of once more addressing 
you from my native country, and hope your fears may not have 
suggested to you from my long silence a more unhappy fate than 
that of falling into the hands of my friends and countrymen on 
the memorable 13th of December, Sixteen days after our departure 
from Spithead. I cannot help putting an emphasis on that memor- 
able day as it happened to be your general fast & prayer to Heaven 
that the Almighty would graciously be pleased to grant you power 
& permission to cut the throats of my poor Countrymen & lay 
their country waste—but it seems in this as in all other schemes 
for their destruction they had been beforehand with you in their 
general appeal to Heaven, for their fast and humiliation was ob- 
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served some months before—since which time it would seem that 
the windows of heaven had been shut against your impious sup- 
plications, as in the melancholy instance of the foolish virgins. 
This unhappy contrariety in our various pursuits for the destruc- 
tion of each other is most emphatically expressed by a poet of 
your own Nation—I say your own Country, as I would for the sake 
of my honour, wish you more than me, to observe the necessary 
Distinction between your Country and mine in the future. 


“For prayer the Ocean is, where diversely 

Men steer their Course, each to a diff’rent Coast, 
Where oft our in’trests so discordant be 

That half beg winds by which the rest are lost.” 


But I hope better things of you, my dear, I am satisfied your 
political Whiggish principles prevented your going that Day to 
Church for the base purpose of accusing our dear American breth- 
ren of being deluded into acts of treason by specious falsehoods 
& grievous oppressions. How presumptuous the appeal! How 
blasphemous the Service! To convert the House of God into a 
tabernacle of Satan, at a time when you ought to have humbled 
yourselves at the Throne of Grace for all the innocent blood you 
have wantonly shed, & the horrors of war brought into this our 
peaceful country, can only be equalled by the Devil himself and 
the archepiscopal Hierarchy of England. 

But I fear I am stepping beyond the limits on the topic of 
political observation to a wife, whose primum mobile is the par- 
ticular welfare of her husband. Besides, I write under the inspec- 
tion of the Committee of Safety of this town. And tho’ you know 
my sentiments are friendly & warm in behalf of my country, I may 
not even be indulged from them as acting officially in the capacity 
of Inquisitors, to call your dear K-g a Bl-k h-d & L-d a R—-1 & 
the managers of this infamous War a set of butchering V-—ns. 
Thus much for Politics at present. 

re ee You may easily observe from what I have said, that 
my kind treatment in the whole, has made me Quite lose sight 
of being a prisoner in my native Country. Dreadful to say! that 
some of my family, & I fear my dear sister Effie, which you know 
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from a similarity of Disposition was ever near my soul, is sharing 
a much worse fate from the Ravages of War in her own Neighbor- 
hood. I wrote to her about a fortnight ago by a very safe hand. 

ce eee I send you the inclosed Paper wherein you will see 
among many shocking Ravages committed by the King’s Troops 
in the Jersies, one in my own Family at Smith’s Farm in Wood- 
bridge, & Brother to the Lady I now live with, who is since Dead 
of his Wounds. ... . 


Having finished reading the correspondence, the irate 
governor was now convinced that his secretary was a traitor 
and a blackguard. When brought before Morris, Resolve 
Smith tried to explain away the disloyal passages in the letters 
by saying that they were written in order to dupe more effec- 
tually the people in whose power he was and from whom he 
wanted to get free. He insisted that no letter was written or 
permitted to go from Massachusetts “except it was under the 
inspection of and with the approbation of the Committee of 
Safety” of that state. Determined to be misled no longer, the 
governor immediately placed Smith under arrest and handed 
him over to the sheriff “to be safely kept,” since at that time 
“the colony had only a sort of dungeon for negroes, and an 
insecure house used as a jail.” 

One week later (June 27th) the whole matter was laid 
before the colonial Council. Smith flatly denied that he 
had written the letters, although it was demonstrated that 
they were in his handwriting. Three councillors voted that he 
should be indicted for high crimes and misdemeanors, while 
two were of the opinion that he should be charged with mis- 
prision of treason, i.e. the concealment or keeping secret of 
any treason. In spite of the opposition of the governor, who 
wanted the most serious charge laid against Smith, the Coun- 
cil finally voted unanimously that he should be accused merely 
of Suspicion of Treason and placed him under bond in the 
amount of £860 to appear in court at the October sessions. 
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Although obviously displeased, the governor consented to the 
lesser indictment and later received a commendation from 
Lord Germain for so doing. 

The accused was kept under strict confinement while 
awaiting trial. On the regularly appointed day in October, 
many of the magistrates were in town, including several mem- 
bers of the colonial Council who had participated in drawing 
up the indictment, but each one flatly refused to go on the 
bench to open the court, presumably because of sympathy for 
the American cause. Morris was still indignant on the gth of 
November when he wrote Lord Germain that he was obliged 
to cause a new venire to be issued to hold the sessions at some 
future date, and added: 
ees I trust the like neglect, or rather insult to all order, and 
on His Majesty’s rights and Prerogative, cannot happen again, 
since I have issued a new Commission of the Peace, some of the 
Magistrates of which will, I trust, with a becoming loyalty, show 
a proper example to the Colony, should others neglect to do 


In spite of all the Governor's efforts, it was not until Janu- 
ary 14, 1778, that the case came up in court. Under question- 
ing of His Majesty’s attorney, Mr. John Sharpe (the son of 
the President of the Council) , the governor and a Judge of 
the Admiralty proved that the correspondence was in Smith’s 
own handwriting. When the accused took the stand in his de- 
fense, he denied writing the letters. His attorney advanced 
two arguments: first, he denied the admissibility of the hand- 
writing evidence, since, he said, “nothing short of seeing him 
write them could be proof of their being his”; and, secondly, 
he stated that even if the defendant did write them, as alleged, 
every one of his acts had to be considered as being done by 
compulsion to obtain good treatment. For it was well known 
that all letters written in Massachusetts were inspected by, 
and as it were, dictated by the Committee of Safety on behalf 
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Mr. Resolve Smith 


of the Continental Congress. Therefore, the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the letters could not be imputed to the defendant. 
The trial was a long one, and after two hours of deliberation 
the jury brought in a verdict of “not guilty,” much to the ill 
concealed disgust and disappointment of the governor. Later, 


in commenting on the verdict in his report to Lord Germain, 
Morris wrote: 


What his Majesty and your Lordship must think of this Colony 
for such a verdict, at such a time . . . . would have been hard 
to guess, had not some of my former letters and the proofs sub- 


mitted, given some idea of the disposition of the Colony in 
General. ... . 


A further proof of this disposition is the fact that after the 
trial many prejudicial rumors were maliciously circulated 
against the prosecuting attorney, some of them originating 
even with his own father, who was at the time His Majesty's 
Chief Justice and President of the Council. Morris, on the 
other hand, took pleasure in reporting that John Sharpe's 
conduct of the case had been proper and most satisfactory. 

Here ends the career of Resolve Smith as far as British 
Colonial records are concerned. That the jury was wrong and 
the Governor right becomes clear when the trail was unex- 
pectedly picked up again in the papers of the Continental 
Congress. 

Sometime in the spring of 1778 Resolve Smith took pas- 
sage to his native land. But the ship was captured by the Ariel, 
a British 20-gun warship, presumably off the American coast, 
and Smith was taken to New York where he remained a 
prisoner for an undetermined length of time awaiting an 
exchange. 

The first mention of Resolve Smith in the Journals of the 
Continental Congress is a statement that a letter he wrote on 
June 1, 1778, was read on June 4th, with a reference to the 
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collection of the original papers. Unfortunately, the citation 
is incorrect and a diligent search failed to discover this com- 
munication. However, one may assume that this letter gave 
important biographical material concerning Resolve Smith, 
as it was his first letter to the Continental Congress. Very 
shortly after Clinton evacuated Philadelphia on June 18, 
1778, Smith went from New York to that city and spent most 
of that summer seeking some appointment through the in- 
fluence of political friends, for in a letter written three years 
later he stated that at this time he “had the Happiness of being 
powerfully recommended to the then Delegates by Gentle- 
men” who knew of his background and experience. 

The next pertinent reference in the Journals mentions 
that a letter of Smith was read on September 12, 1778, and 
that it was sent to the committee appointed to prepare a mani- 
festo on “the injurious treatment our prisoners and faithful 
citizens receive from the enemy.” The committee was ordered 
to confer with Smith and report to Congress concerning him, 
but a search of the Papers of the Continental Congress has 
failed to shed any further light on this incident. Apparently, 
however, Smith made a favorable impression on the commit- 
tee, for the Journals make three references concerning his 
election to an office in the Treasury during the period from 
September 29 to November 3, 1778. It has been impossible 
to determine the correct succession of events, for while the 
Journals state that Congress elected Smith as a commissioner 
of accounts on September 29th, Smith’s letter of 1781 gives the 
information that in September, 1778, Congress appointed him 
a “commissioner of claims now styled the Chamber of Ac- 
counts.” The second reference tells that Gouverneur Morris 
nominated him for one of the six positions in the two Cham- 
bers of Accounts on October gist, and the third reference 
gives the information that he was eleced to this post on No- 
vember grd. 
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Mr. Resolve Smith 


That there was a reorganization of the Treasury Office 
which not only involved changing the titles of the officials 
but also required a new election seems evident from the fact 
that Smith was paid $180 as salary for the period from Septem- 
ber 29th to November gth as one of the commissioners of 
claims, and in March, 1779, he received a salary of $1,000 as 
commissioner of the Chamber of Accounts for the period 
from November 3, 1778, to March 2, 1779. This is at an an- 
nual rate of about $3,000, quite a substantial salary for that 
time. 

One reason for the lack of stability in the central govern- 
ment under the Articles of Confederation early in the revo- 
lution was the annual election of officials. On July 30, 1779, 
Congress passed a new ordinance establishing a Board of 
the Treasury and retaining the practice of yearly elections. 
Naturally, the feeling of a lack of security due to the imper- 
manency of their positions was irritating, and when the time 
for considering their election again drew near, several officials 
serving in the different departments of the Treasury, among 
whom was Resolve Smith, drew up a Memorial to the Con- 
gress of the United States on August 6, 1779. After a rather 
long explanation of the fact that European governments 
gained in efficiency and stability as a result of their custom 
of keeping treasury officials in power during their good be- 
havior, the petition requested that such a practice be adopted 
by the American government. 

The Memorial was read in Congress the same day and was 
indorsed with the notation that it would be considered on 
August gth. There is no record of any other action on the 
Memorial but evidently the request was given an unfavorable 
reception, for Smith was again nominated for an office in the 
Treasury on October 12th, and on November 5th was nomi- 
nated for the Chamber of Accounts and was again elected. 

That Resolve Smith was none too happy in his Treasury 
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office is indicated by his constant efforts to obtain a position 
in the navy. Eleven days after his election to the Chamber of 
Accounts for the second time, Nathaniel Scudder nominated 
him to be one of the commissioners of the Board of Admiralty. 
No action was taken on this motion and all Smith's efforts in 
this direction were in vain. There is no record of his activities 
during the next year and a half, but he was still employed in 
the Treasury when he wrote a long letter to Nathaniel Hunt- 
ington, President of the Continental Congress, on May 28, 
1781. 

It was in this letter that Resolve Smith gave a very sketchy 

account of his career down to 1777 and informed Huntington 
that his attachment to the rights of the Americans had “re- 
sulted in a criminal prosecution” and that: 
. . » . » Upon the news of General Burgoyne’s surrender at Sara- 
toga (17 October 1777) had not Policy inspired my Enemies with 
Lenity, I must have fallen a victim of their Resentment. No sooner 
was I enlarged from a tedious confinement as a State Prisoner, 
than my Principles urged me to renounce every Prospect of Ad- 
vancement under the British Crown. ... . 

Having thus portrayed himself in a favorable light, Smith 

then came to the primary purpose of writing to the President 
of Congress with these words: 
Although my knowledge of accounts, Mercantile, and other busi- 
ness in General, may qualify me for the office in which I now 
serve, and I hope with the approbation of my superiors, I am 
sensible that I might prove much more useful to the Public were 
I removed from my present Station to another, which would be 
analogous to my Genius, Education, and experience in the various 
Branches of the Naval Department both at sea and on shore. 

Anxiously desirous of your Excellency’s Patronage, I entreat 
you will be pleased to transmit this Letter to Congress. 


Huntington acted with a speed that indicated either that 
he was one of Smith’s close friends or else considered him to 
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Mr. Resolve Smith 


be a person of some consequence, for the letter of May 28th 
bears a written indorsement dated the following day stating 
that the committee to which it was referred would consider 
it when a Secretary of Marine and other officers in that de- 
partment were to be appointed. The last reference to Resolve 
Smith in the Papers of the Continental Congress is a brief 
note to the effect that his letter of May 28th was read on Sep- 
tember 5, 1781. According to the calendar of the Naval Rec- 
ords of the American Revolution published by the Library of 
Congress, Smith submitted with this letter a plan for the re- 
organization of the navy which he had drawn up; but as in the 
case of some of Smith’s letters, it has been impossible to locate 
this document. 

Information regarding the life of Resolve Smith ends with 
May, 1781, in the Papers of the Continental Congress as 
abruptly as it began in 1777 in the records of the Colonial 
Office. Both the early and later period of what was apparently 
a very active and frequently adventurous career are lost. All 
the evidence has here been given for the first time, and the 
question asked at the beginning of the consideration of his 
case is as baffling as ever: was he patriotic, treasonable, or 
simply avaricious? 





W J McGee and the 
Idea of Conservation* 
Da 


WHITNEY R. Cross 


N a February afternoon in 1907, as Gifford Pinchot 
has told us in his autobiography, Breaking New 
Ground, he was riding in Rock Creek Park, think- 
ing strenuously. Suddenly it came to him that there was a 
unity in the complication of resource management problems. 
“Here were no longer a lot of different, independent and 
often antagonistic questions, each on its own separate little 
island, as we had been in the habit of thinking. In place of 
them, here was one single question with many parts. Seen in 
this new light, all these separate questions fitted into and 
made up the one great central problem of the use of the earth 
for the good of man.””? : 
Pinchot went on to say that as far as he knew this notion 
had never before crossed the mind of any man. It was with : 
this idea that he proceeded toward establishment of the In- | 
land Waterways Commission. 
About half of Pinchot’s story is sound. The spring of 1907 
was the first time in American history that conservation prob- | 
lems were all seen in a single unity as a matter of public : | 
policy. Furthermore, this comprehensive view did make the 


problem of conservation one of totally different proportions, ( 
a proposition in fact substantially new. Indisputably, it was ( 
the Inland Waterways Commission which first put before a t 
broad public the idea of multi-purpose river basin control, ( 


* This article was read in earlier form at a meeting of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association on April 18, 1952. The author is assistant professor t 
of history at West Virginia University. t 
1 Gifford Pinchot, Breaking New Ground (New York, 1947), 322. 
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and it was out of this concept and out of the work of this Com- 
mission that the broader conservation movement developed. 

But on the question of how or why it was that this new 
proposition entered the scene of American politics, Pinchot’s 
testimony seems inadequate. This fundamental question of 
origin is not to be simply answered in terms of one individual, 
or one factor, for a multitude of influences were at work. Yet 
it appears that the most important factor was one philosophi- 
cally inclined individual who was consciously molding a po- 
litical policy out of an idea developed earlier amidst the radi- 
cal social Darwinism of the 1880’s and 1890's. This man was 
W J McGee.” 

Pinchot himself called McGee the “scientific brains of the 
conservation movement,” and shared credit with him far 
more generously than he did with any other individual. He 
readily admitted, for instance, that it was McGee who, some 
time after the larger movement had begun, convinced him 
after some argument that conservation policy involved the 
control of monopolies.® Yet it appears that Pinchot was a man 
of such self-sufficiency that his mind could not retain any 
awareness of obligation to another man for the main idea, 
however much he admired the individual. 

W J McGee was born in 1853 near Farley, Iowa, just 
west of the Mississippi River. His father, an Irish immigrant, 
had labored in the Galena lead mines before he took up a 
farm, married a Kentucky-born school-marm named Ander- 
son, and eventually learned to write his own name. W J] was 
one of the younger sons of the family and, while two of the 
older sons reached college, he had only from five to seven 
terms of rural schooling. Family legend claims much for Mc- 
Gee’s youthful self-education in law, mathematics, French, 


* William John McGee throughout his life insisted belligerently upon the 
use of his two initials in conjunction in place of a first name and ordained 
that they be written without punctuation. 

* Pinchot, New Ground, 359-360, 325-326. 
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German, and Latin. His wife later confessed, however, that 
such work was not extensive. He did complete several 
thorough readings of an unabridged Webster’s dictionary. 

As he approached manhood, he tinkered a good deal and 
practiced blacksmithing for a time. In his twenty-first year 
he patented an adjustable corn cultivator and went into part 
time manufacturing. In the winters, while he built his farm 
tools, he took time off to practice a little justice-court law in 
the neighborhood and read extensively in several scientific 
fields. In the summer he went out on foot to sell his wares, 
did some surveying along the way, and investigated the con- 
tours and even the formations of the countryside by climbing 
down numerous wells. 

Sometime before 1877 McGee decided to make a complete 
geological and topographical survey of northeastern Iowa. He 
attempted to get state support but failed. In 1878 he met 
John Wesley Powell for the first time at a session of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science in St. Louis. 
At Powell's suggestion he was appointed to gather certain 
local data for the Census of 1880. In 1882, as he was complet- 
ing his private survey, Powell brought him to the Geological 
Survey of the federal government, promising to publish the 
Iowa study under that bureau’s auspices. This promise was 
fulfilled in 1891.4 

For ten bountiful years McGee grew in professional stat- 
ure while the United States Geological Survey expanded in 
influence. The young student here enjoyed contact with many 
first rate minds, notably developing a degree of intimacy with 
Lester F. Ward, and gradually becoming the closest friend 


“Personal data, here and henceforward, are assembled from Emma R. 
McGee, Life of W J McGee, etc. (Farley, Iowa, 1905), an uncritical sketch; 
F. W. Hodge, “W J McGee,” American Anthropologist, n.s. XIV (October- 
December, 1912); F. H. Knowlton, “Memoir of W J McGee,” Geological So- 
ciety of America, Bulletin, XXIV (1913) , 18-29; The McGee Memorial Meeting 
of the Washington Academy of Sciences, etc. (Baltimore, 1916); The Simon 
Newcomb papers, Library of Congress; and the W J McGee Papers, Library of 
Congress, especially Anita McGee to Gifford Pinchot, June 5, 1916. 
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W J McGee 


and lieutenant of the director, Major Powell. In the year 1892, 
however, western resentment gathered against Powell and the 
Survey, much in the fashion in which westerners would go 
after Pinchot a few years later, and Congress clipped the ap- 
propriations sharply. McGee at this time was looking about 
for another position, inquiring of a number of universities 
and asking about the prospects for a state geologist in Iowa. 
When Powell later resigned, retaining only his Bureau of 
Ethnology directorship, McGee shifted to go with him. It 
seems to have been the understanding of Powell’s Congres- 
sional supporters that he was practically retiring and that 
McGee would assume the administrative burden for the now 
aging hero of the Colorado. Until the spring of 1903 McGee 
remained virtually head of the Bureau, with the title Ethnol- 
ogist-in-Charge.° 

Whether it was on clear recognition of his own merit, or 
because of the position he came to occupy as a sort of alter ego 
for the Major is not clear, but McGee in these years gained 
tremendously in prestige. He was for a number of years chair- 
man of the editorial board of the National Geographic, the 
man primarily responsible for its popular slant. He was editor 
and for a time co-owner of the American Anthropologist, a 
founder of the Geological Society of America and of the 
American Anthropological Society, president of the National 
Geographic Society, and eventually acting president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. Mean- 
while, he represented the United States at the Berlin Inter- 


5 Nine letters, Ward to McGee, 1883-1893, establish the friendship. The 
two drifted apart after the latter date. Franz Boas to Carl Schurz, August 12, 
1903, McGee MSS., relates the transaction on transfer to the Bureau of Eth- 
nology. Powell and Survey history are astutely studied in William C. Darrah, 
Powell of the Colorado (Princeton, 1951) , 270-400, passim; Henry N. Smith, 
“Clarence King, John Wesley Powell, and the Establishment of the United 
States Geological Survey,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIV (June, 
1947), 37-58; and Thomas G. Manning, “The Influence of Clarence King 
and John Wesley Powell on the Early History of the United States Geological 
Survey,” Geological Society of America, Interim Proceedings, 1947, Il, 23-29. 
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national Geographic Congress and was awarded an honorary 
doctor’s degree by Cornell College, Iowa. 

In his personal life, however, this interval set the mold for 
a tragic future. He married Anita Newcomb, daughter of 
Simon Newcomb, the great astronomer, winning out over a 
rival who, according to rumor, was Samuel Langley. McGee 
was a man of democratic and unsophisticated manners, and 
there are suggestions that he was not considered equipped to 
flourish in high Washington Society wherein the Newcomb 
family moved.® Despite this source of friction, the McGee 
family lived in the Newcomb household for fourteen years. 
When McGee found that his new wife had more intellectual 
than domestic capacity, it was apparently he who persuaded 
her to go to medical school and embark on an independent 
career. 

In professional affairs, too, McGee was moving toward a 
fall. In 1894 companion papers by McGee and Lester Ward, 
printed in the Smithsonian Annual Report, offended Samuel 
Langley, who called them “atheistic and radical.’ Langley 
confiscated the entire report and reprinted it without the two 
controversial papers.’ Dislike of the great influence of the 
Powell tribe was probably spreading among scientists during 
the same period. A deep antagonism between the two great 
rival paleontologists, Professor O. C. Marsh and Professor Ed- 
ward D. Cope, lay back of this discontent, but it was perhaps 
intensified by occasional arrogance on the part of the aging 
Major, and even McGee, toward scientists.outside government 
service and critical of certain bureau policies.* 

Even ideological conflict contributed to catastrophe for 
McGee. The period of McGee's rapid rise was the heyday of 


*Klotho McGee Lattin to William C. Darrah, October 1, 1946. 

*S. P. Langley to McGee, January 29, February 3, 1894, and passim, McGee 

MSS. 
* Darrah, Powell, 336-394; and scraps of evidence, 1888-1904, passim, McGee 

MSS. Marsh was associated with, and Cope ignored by the United States 

Geological Survey. 
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Darwinian social theories. The democratic, activist, evolution- 
ary thinking of Powell, Ward, and McGee diametrically op- 
posed the Spencer-type social Darwinism which had far the 
greater vogue in the late decades of the nineteenth century. 
But this trio had influence enough to steer a high proportion 
of scientific opinion at least toward their own sense of 
method: a strongly speculative technique, bold in search of 
unifying hypotheses, but sometimes slender in supporting 
data. The monism of these men demanded that isolated facts 
be seen in meaningful relationships, while their self-training 
and facilities for testing data were not always entirely ade- 
quate.® McGee may have been less vulnerable than Powell to 
charges of amateurishness. But both of them could exhibit 
considerable gullibility beyond their specialties. Both were 
once involved with a quack mental scientist, and they had a 
compact together, which McGee fulfilled, for the survivor to 
preserve the brain of the other for pseudo-scientific study.’ 

At the turn of the century, just as the climate of general 
opinion was changing so that their brand of social radicalism 
could at last gain a measure of toleration, science was turning 
sharply from synthetic to analytical method, and persons 
tainted too strongly with the old ways gained little sympathy 
from the rising generation of scholars. While Powell lived, 
his strength before scientists, Congress, and public was ample 
to protect his friends. But when he died there was trouble. 

McGee and everyone else anticipated in 1903 that he 
would now be appointed director of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
He had finally bought a house for his own family and had 
extensive plans in mind to make a far more active and service- 


* Franz Boas’ discussion of McGee and intellectual currents is incisive and 
perceptive, McGee Memorial Meeting, 10-15. 

Letters from Elmer Gates, 1895-1898, McGee MSS.; and note by Anita 
McGee on envelope of September 16, 1895. Darrah, Powell, 390-391, 400, treats 
the compact lightly as a practical joke. Edward A. Spitzka to McGee, May 7, 
June 11, 1903, and McGee to AleS Hrdlitka, May 25, 1906, McGee MSS., 
indicate that it was a serious proposition to all parties involved. 
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able agency of the Bureau. Langley, however, thought the 
Bureau's work was largely done and moved to amalgamate it 
with other agencies in the current plan for reorganizing gov- 
ernment scientific bureaus. In addition, he cared little for 
McGee, whom he managed to leave in a subordinate and un- 
comfortable position. 

McGee could perhaps have returned battle successfully, 
except that Langley found evidence to suspect a minor em- 
ployee under the Powell-McGee regime of forgery. Langley 
so managed the case as to include McGee in the guilt and keep 
him on the defensive, where he could not plead his cause in 
public. Alexander Graham Bell, Franz Boas, and Anita New- 
comb McGee tried to round up scientific opinion to bring 
pressure in McGee's behalf, but in the mood of the moment 
there seems to have been insufficient strength to deal with 
such an awkward situation.’ While his wife used her family 
connections to help him, it seems from evidence provided by 
their daughter that Anita in reality did blame McGee for get- 
ting into such a spot, as well as for failure in various ways 
to live up to the “father image” she had brought into the 
marriage.'* 

McGee had for a time been advising the directors of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and he now chose to resign 
from the Bureau of Ethnology to become director of the eth- 
nological branch of the exhibition. Just about this time, Anita 
McGee went off to Japan in charge of American nurses for 
the Russo-Japanese War. McGee went to St. Louis physically 
ill, mentally upset, worried over his children, whom he had 


“Franz Boas to Carl Schurz, August 12, 1903, and to A. G. Bell, Novem- 
ber 8, 1903; McGee to A. G. Bell, September 15, October 8 (enclosure, Langley 
to Holmes) 1903; Boas to McGee, November 7, 1903; McGee to Holmes, May 
11, July 31, 1903; W. H. Holmes to McGee, July 17, 1903, and passim, McGee 
MSS. McGee was extremely advanced in his views on Indian policy, Negro 
rights, and genetics experimentation. He wanted the Bureau to be an active 
social agency, and Powell as well as Langley may have been restraining him 
before 1903. 

“ Klotho McGee Lattin to W. R. Cross, September 10, 1951. 
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to leave in Washington with strangers, and in a degree of ap- 
parent disgrace to undertake a gruelling executive assignment. 
His contact with people of importance in Washington and 
with the leaders of the various scientific societies seems to 
have been very largely severed within a few months. By 
the summer of 1905, McGee could write an inquirer that 
his projected trip to the Sonora Desert, while it had some 
scientific objectives, was designed to get him “away from 
my beloved fellow-mortals until my affection for them is 
regenerated. ... .*4 

McGee's position as Powell's chief lieutenant and co- 
worker makes it most difficult to estimate his degree of origi- 
nality, or his claim to a position among leading minds. Both 
Powell and Ward clearly thought before him to erect a general 
structure of social doctrine built on Darwinism and oriented 
to positive action in radical, democratic directions. McGee 
certainly worked entirely within the broader concepts of these 
predecessors. Major Powell's Report on the Lands of the Arid 
Region laid down practical principles for resource manage- 
ment and land policy in the West, implying rather than stat- 
ing a far-reaching theory of democratic government action 
in conservation. Powell may well have been responsible for 
initiating McGee's own researches in geology, hydrology, and 
ethnology, as well as for the trend of his speculative thought. 
Yet the fact is that McGee developed geological and hydrolog- 
ical studies ranging well beyond any actual work of Powell. 
It is quite possible that he was a better geologist, and quite 
certain that he came to understand hydrology more compre- 
hensively than did Powell or probably anyone else in the 
18go’s.!® His ethnological research was relatively insignificant, 

* The withdrawal was probably voluntary. McGee to A. G. Bell, May 13, 
1903, “Letterbooks, Outgoing, 1g03-1904,"" Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution 

“ McGee to Isaac C. Foster, February 2, 1g05, McGee MSS. 


* Powell wrote repeatedly that deforestation and grazing were helpful to 
western irrigation, since they increased run-off and stream flow. He ignored 
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but his editorial work in anthropology, geography, and ge- 
ology alike was respectable in amount and importance. In 
hypothesis making, McGee had demonstrated originality be- 
fore he ever met Powell, and while he worked within the 
limits of Powell's and Ward’s large generalizations, he made 
developments along his chosen angle of exploration which are 
only reflected later in the writings of the other two men. 

It may be that McGee was nearly as suggestive to Powell 
and Ward as they were to him, but it is idle to attempt any 
further definition of such close intellectual companionship. 
Two points, however, must be made. First, it was McGee, 
rather than Powell, who erected the explicit theoretical frame- 
work which set the coming conservation movement within a 
systematic, social Darwinian cosmology; this despite Powell's 
extensive practical suggestions and broader implications 
about western resources. Second, it was McGee, and neither 
Powell, Ward, nor any other of their fellows, who directly and 
specifically transmitted the common beliefs of the trio into 
the twentieth century conservation movement. 

McGee's speculative work is conveniently summarized in 
a single hour lecture he gave in the year 1893. This was the 
same paper that offended Langley, and it also constituted the 
most specific ideological background for the conservation 
movement. The address was entitled ‘“The Earth the Home 
of Man.” It merits close analysis. 

The earth, McGee began, is the home of all living things. 
Plant and animal organisms inhabit the air, fill the water, and 
live in and help to create the soil. More than being merely the 
home of life, the earth, he maintained, had virtually created 
it. Live entities he distinguished from the non-living by their 


long range effects and seems to have considered sub-soil water tables not 
significantly related to irrigation. McGee had no such limitations of under- 
standing. Powell to Webster, March 25, 1893, “Letters Sent, Geological Sur- 
vey,” 1803, I, 215-217, and 1889-1898, passim, National Archives; Report on the 
Lands of the Arid Region of the United States, etc. (45 Congress, 2 Session, 
House Exec. Doc. No. 73, Washington, 1878), 92, and passim. 
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possession of what he called “vital force.” But it happens that 
the more complex hydrocarbon compounds have a kind of in- 
stability which is very nearly like a lesser kind of vitality. 
They decompose when external circumstances do not preserve 
their stability, and are subject to change in progressive direc- 
tion to higher forms. ““Chemic constitution,” therefore, and 
vitality, he considered to be correlative factors, bringing the 
higher organic compounds and the lower forms of life into a 
close, understandable relationship. Both varieties of substance 
behaved according to the “earth stuff” of which they were 
made, under the guidance of environmental factors. Response 
to such factors on the earth’s crust as temperature range had 
dictated the occurrence and location of life forms, while crea- 
tion of life from the organic compounds must have involved 
something in the nature of a progressive development of spon- 
taneity during the interplay between sensitive substance and 
environment. From what could merely be called instability 
in the organic compound had come what could be called 
vitality in the living organism. 

Under what earthly conditions might this transformation 
have occurred? McGee posited the existence in free state or in 
easily changed combinations of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
hydrogen. The hydrogen’s availability was puzzling, and in 
part for this reason McGee supposed that life must have begun 
while gases were being freely formed, or at the very beginning 
of the geological development of the earth. Hence life had ac- 
companied from the beginning the evolution of the earth’s 
surface features. 

But this development of life forms under the stimulus of 
environment was only half the story. Living things, from the 
very beginning, had been modifying the earth’s surface, so 
influencing its progression of form that the face of earth was 
in part the product of life energies instead of a pure astro- 
physical phenomenon. Living organisms had stimulated the 
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processes by which igneous rocks were made into sedimentary 
ones, and sedimentary formations covered a large portion of 
the surface of the globe. Such change was accomplished with- 
out discernable sense of purpose or consciousness on the part 
of any living thing. But gradually the competitive pressures 
for existence among the species of live organisms had de- 
veloped variation among them, heightening the nervous sen- 
sitivity of certain groups. The higher became the sensitivity 
of the life form, the nearer the single organism or collective 
group of organisms had been able to come to managing the 
earth and the lower species of life for the benefit of the crea- 
tures involved. The ultimate end of this process of selective 
evolution was the creation of intelligence in man. Man’s in- 
telligence, then, was not different in nature but in degree, 
from the sensitivity of the simplest form of living matter. And 
in the same fashion, it was geared to protecting its owner from 
the environment by processes of adaptation. 

So man, controlling fire, implements, and weapons, and 
finally plants and animals, had come to exercise selective con- 
trol over the things of earth for the promotion of his own live- 
lihood until he came to the point of conquering the earth 
itself. McGee thought the end of the conquest could easily 
be foreseen: that man would transform minerals from the 
bowels of the earth, totally enslave bacteria, and obtain full 
management of soil, to become his own master, fitted to civi- 
lized life. In such an era, earth and man alike might be con- 
sidered ‘‘creatures of intelligence.” The waters of earth, under 
these circumstances, would be ‘‘wholly subjugated, and sent 
hither and thither at man’s behest.” 

In a characteristically rhetorical flourish, he wrote an 
epilogue: 

The child of human parents is at first a helpless weakling, and 
must be fed, clothed, petted, nourished and protected by those 
stronger than himself, and parents give freely of their life force 
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that the child may be brought to maturity. When the human in- 
fant gains man’s estate, he repays with interest the debt uncon- 
sciously assumed in his infancy, supports his parents in their de- 
clining years . . . . and feeds, clothes and protects the succeeding 
generation. .... 

In a like manner, mankind, offspring of mother earth, cradled 
and nursed through helpless infancy by things earthly, has been 
brought well toward maturity, and like the individual man, he is 
repaying the debt unconsciously assumed at the birth of his kind 
by transforming the face of nature, by making all things better 
than they were before, by aiding the good and destroying the bad 
among animals and plants, and by protecting the aged earth from 
the ravages of time and failing strength, even as the child protects 
his fleshly mother. Such are the relations of earth and man."® 


Thirteen years lapsed between The Earth the Home of 
Man and McGee's intensive participation in the conservation 
movement. In the early years of the Roosevelt Administration 
he gave Gifford Pinchot incidental assistance from time to 
time. He very probably wrote Theodore Roosevelt's message 
of 1902 first advocating an Appalachian national forest. But 
in his capacity as an anthropologist he was not vitally involved 
in the gathering conservation activity of these years, and after 
the Langley episode he was temporarily beyond sight from 
Washington. 

Upon the closing of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
McGee tried without success to organize a municipal museum 
in St. Louis. His final activity before return to government 
service was the organization of a corporation to manufacture 
the “Gasimotor” for converting low grade coals into gas, 
which McGee had long since named the “fuel of the future.” 

In the middle of November, 1906, McGee happened to 
attend a meeting of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway As- 
sociation at St. Louis. This was a newly-formed league of local 


%W J McGee, The Earth the Home of Man (Anthropological Society of 
Washington, Special Papers, No. 2, Washington, 1894) , passim (quote, 28). 
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commercial interests along the Mississippi affiliated with the 
freshly revived Rivers and Harbors Congress. The summer 
and autumn of 1906 had seen bumper harvests and a railroad 
car shortage that, for the time at least, constituted a national 
problem. The commercial movement for waterways focused 
purely on transportation, seeking a competitive instrument 
for use against the railroads. Up to the time of McGee's brief 
association with it, this movement had no intellectual content 
to speak of, but was allied by inheritance and kinship with the 
rivers and harbors pork-barrel; and so it was after McGee’s 
contact. Yet it was in this convention at St. Louis that McGee 
suddenly saw that his earlier predictions of comprehensive 
water management might, with this potential support, be 
realizable now, in this decade, instead of in some remote fu- 
ture generation. 

This sudden insight reached a mind not only thoroughly 
equipped by knowledge and experience to create a water con- 
trol policy, but one also presumably depressed and for the 
moment at loose ends. McGee had never lived with his wife 
after her return from Japan and saw his children only on rare 
occasions. He was keenly aware that he was suffering from 
cancer and he may have had other physical illness. The con- 
sequence of his abnormalities was that the notion seized him 
as a fervent obsession. All the compensatory drives from a 
disease-ridden body, a ruined career, and a broken marriage 
heightened his lifelong devotion to the general welfare for a 
final, decisive stroke of public service. 

He wrote immediately to Frederick Newell of the Recla- 
mation Service and to the directors of the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, managing to get himself and Newell on its program 
in December at Washington. McGee not only spoke at this 
meeting but also canvassed politicians and scientists in the 
capital, and went on to New York to contact others of his for- 
mer friends. On the return trip to St. Louis he drafted the 
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first prominent article on the new river control campaign for 
World’s Work. Again in January he returned to Washington 
and had what he told a friend was a “fruitful” conference with 
Pinchot. It may be well to recall here that it was in February 
that Pinchot said his own revelation occurred. In February, 
1907, McGee came back again to Washington, now with all 
the papers drafted and ready to lay before the President, for 
creation of the Inland Waterways Commission. He and Pin- 
chot went to Roosevelt with the matter on March 12, and five 
days later the invitations to members of the Commission were 
sent and published. 

On March go, McGee wrote a letter to the editor of the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat, apologizing for his apparent miscon- 
duct. The Globe Democrat’s reporter had been the only news- 
man in the country to track down in advance “my movement” 
for the Inland Waterways Commission. McGee had made the 
reporter hold his story for later release, and then control of 
release had passed to the White House so that the reporter 
missed his scoop.*" 

J. A. Holmes, later head of the Bureau of Mines, testified 
that in the summer of 1907 on a camping trip in the Rocky 
Mountains, he watched McGee and Pinchot at the evening 
campfire lay out the whole comprehensive design for the 
larger conservation movement. Pinchot himself agrees that 
McGee had a great, if not preponderant, part in this second 
stage of policy preparation."* 

It does not lie within the scope of this article to elaborate 
McGee’s influence on the Commission itself, nor upon the 
National Conservation Commission which followed. He was 


™ McGee to F. H. Newell, November 19, to W. F. Saunders, November 33, 
to Joseph E. Ransdell, November 24, 1906; Copy, speech to Waterways Con- 
gress, undated; Copies, papers for Theodore Roosevelt to issue for Inland 
Waterways Commission, February 4, 1907; McGee to Pinchot, March ag, to 
Capt. King, ed., to W. K. Kavanaugh, April 3, 1907, McGee MSS. 

.* McGee Memorial Meeting, 20 and passim; Pinchot, New Ground, 358-360 
and passim. 
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secretary of both. His articles, meantime, in addition to creat- 
ing an extensive propaganda for the conservation movement, 
included several pieces of serious writing which together pro- 
vide a theoretical analysis for governmental administrative 
procedure in the field of resource management.’® 

McGee died in 1912, with his earlier recognition largely 
forgotten, alone, and without property. His will donated his 
major remaining asset, his body, to a medical school for dis- 
section, so that he could continue in death as he had in life 
to devote himself to the abolition of waste and the advance- 
ment of knowledge.”° His only monument is the phrase (Pin- 
chot testified to his authorship) “the greatest good for the 
greatest number for the longest time’’;?! that is, the idea, the 
concept, of a comprehensive and systematic management of 
the riches of the earth for the promotion of human happiness. 
W J McGee was largely responsible for conveying the theoret- 
ical, positive, social Darwinism of the late nineteenth century 
into the realm of practical political action in the conservation 
movement of the twentieth century. 


#” “Scientific Work of the Department of Agriculture,” The Popular Science 
Monthly, LXXVII (June, 1910) , 521-531; “The Five-Fold Functions of Govern- 
ment,” ibid., LXXVII (September, 1910) , 274-285; “Principles of Water-Power 
Development,” Science, XXXIV (December 15, 1911), 813-825, and XXIV 
(April 5, 1912), 536-537. 

*® Knowlton, “Memoir,” 24. 

™ Pinchot, New Ground, 326 (not indexed) . 





Dutch Policy and the Linggadjati 
Agreement, 1946-1947 


io 19) 


Justus M. VAN DER KROEF* 


N the tortuous course of the Dutch-Indonesian dispute 

between 1945 and 1949, few events have contributed so 

much to the acrimony between the two nations as the in- 
terpretation and implementation of the first major agreement 
to be reached in the conflict, the so-called Linggadjati Agree- 
ment of November 15, 1946. This agreement climaxed more 
than a year of wrangling and arduous negotiations between 
the Dutch and the representatives of the fledgling Republic of 
Indonesia! with the overall mediation and assistance of 
Great Britain.? For the Indonesian Republic, created in the 
last days of the Japanese occupation, the Linggadjati Agree- 
ment meant the first official recognition of its existence 
by the colonial power. As such it was regarded as a step 
forward on the road to eventual independence, although 
popular approval within Java and Sumatra was by no means 
so widespread as one might believe. To the British Govern- 
ment, which in rapid succession had sent a number of its 
political trouble shooters to the area and which had had 
to cope with an exceedingly delicate political situation both 


*The author is professor of the history of civilization at Michigan 
State College. 

1 For the early negotiations between Indonesians and Dutch and the events 
in Indonesia since the end of the Second World War, see C. Wolf, The Indo- 
nesia Story, the Birth, Growth and Structure of the Indonesian Republic (New 
York, 1947); G. W. Overdijkink, Het Indonesische Probleem: Feiten and 
Nieuwe Feiten (Amsterdam, 1946-1948) ; J. de Kadt, De Indonesische Tragedie 
(Amsterdam, 1949) . 

* For the role of Great Britain in the Indonesian dispute, see the publica- 
tion of the British Government, Great Britain and the events in Indonesia 
(London, 1947) . 
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at home and within the empire® as a result of the Indonesian 
revolution, the Agreement appeared satisfactory and meant 
the long awaited opportunity to withdraw from the Indo- 
nesion dispute altogether. In the Netherlands, however, 
the agreement seemed to many to be a complete debacle, 
the end of the empire in Asia and the beginning of Holland's 
ruination. Indeed, outside of government circles and the 
government parties few were vocal in the advocacy of the 
compromise. The protest which ultimately arose in the 
Netherlands became so strong as to affect the entire imple- 
mentation of the Agreement itself, with the result that the 
interpretation which came to be attached by the Netherlands 
government to the Linggadjati Agreement was in a large 
measure responsible for the deterioration of further negotia- 
tions in the year 1947 and for the outbreak of military action. 

The present study is an attempt to analyse Dutch policy 
in the interpretation and implementation of the Linggadjati 
Agreement, particularly where that policy was formulated in 
the States-General and in the Cabinet, and to relate it to 


the subsequent hostilities in Indonesia. 


I 


The Agreement, to which the Netherlands and Indo- 
nesian delegates affixed their initials in the small hill station 
of Linggadjati in Western Java, was to be referred back 
to the respective parliaments in the Hague and in Djok- 
jakarta for approval prior to official signing. The salient 
features of the Agreement, so far as they are pertinent to 
this discussion, may be summarized as follows:* 


*Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, later Lord Inverchapel, and Lord Killearn as 
well as General Christison were directly involved in the settlement of the con- 
flict. For their activities see H. J. van Mook, Indonesié, Nederland en de Wereld 
(Amsterdam, 1949) chaps. i-iv and David Wehl, The Birth of Indonesia (Lon- 
don, 1948) , chaps. i-iii. Australia completely endorsed the claims of the Repub- 
lic, and caused the British much concern. 

* Complete text in Handelingen der Staten-Generaal, Tweede Kamer, zit- 
ting 1946-1947, Ond. 367. 
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A. The Netherlands Government recognizes the Government of 
the Republic of Indonesia as exercising de facto authority over 
Java, Madura, and Sumatra. The areas occupied by Allied or 
Netherlands forces shall be included gradually in Republican 
territory through mutual coéperation. To this end the necessary 
measures shall be taken at once in order that this inclusion 
shall be completed not later than January 1, 1949. (Article I) 


B. The Netherlands Government and the Government of the 
Republic shall codperate in the rapid formation of a sovereign 
federal United States of Indonesia, which will comprise three 
states (the Republic, Borneo, and Eastern Indonesia) without 
prejudice to the right of any minority to establish a special 
relationship with the Netherlands or with the Republic of 
Indonesia. The constitution of the United States of Indonesia 
shall be determined with due observance of the responsibility 
of the Governments of the Netherlands and of the Republic. 
(Articles II-V) 


C. The Netherlands and the United States of Indonesia will 
ultimately establish a Netherlands-Indonesian Union under the 
Dutch Crown, which will safeguard civic rights and the rights 
of both members in relation to each other. (Articles VI-X) 


D. The Indonesian Republic recognizes the rights and property 
interests of all non-Indonesians in the territory over which it 
exercises de facto authority. (Article XIV) 


E. The Netherlands Government shall forthwith initiate legal 
measures to adjust the constitution of the Kingdom so as to 
provide for the recognition of the Republic of Indonesia and 
of the Netherlands-Indonesian Union. (Article XV) 


F. After the conclusion of this agreement both parties shall 
proceed to reduce their armed forces. (Article XVI) 


G. The Republic and the Netherlands will settle by arbitration 
any dispute which might arise from this agreement and which 
cannot be solved by joint consultation. (Articles XVII) 
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On December 10, 1946, the Netherlands States-General 
opened the discussion on the ratification of the Linggadjati 
Agreement in the Tweede Kamer (second chamber or lower 
house) . The Minister of Overseas Territories, J. A. Jonkman, 
delivered a declaration on behalf of the government at that 
time for purposes of clarification and commendation. A 
bitter parliamentary struggle could be expected. In order to 
appreciate the opposition to the Agreement and to the gov- 
ernment responsible for it, it is essential to glance briefly 
at the political groups in the Netherlands parliament and 
their programs. 

The new coalition cabinet which presented itself to 
the Netherlands parliament in July, 1946, was a reflection 
of the national elections of a few months ago. The Catholic 
People’s Party (Katholieke Volks Partij-KVP) had obtained 
the largest number of seats in the Second Chamber, thirty- 
two. At that time a Catholic, L. J. Beel, had become prime 
minister. A relative newcomer to political life, he had held 
the portfolio of the interior in the preceding cabinet. The 
KVP’s policy toward Indonesia occasionally veered to the 
left and sometimes to the right, but the group could certainly 
not be regarded as extremist. In its colonial plank in the 
so-called “Urgency program of 1946,” the KVP had declared:5 
“The relationship between the Netherlands and the Overseas 
Territories should be considered in the light of the welfare 
of the whole and of its separate parts. In accordance with 
the Royal address of December 6, 1942,° the colonial rela- 
tionship should be liquidated and a constitutional reform 
should be rapidly accomplished which has as its basis auton- 
omy, equality of interests and a codrdinated integration in 

® For this and other party platforms mentioned below, see A. Stempels, De 
Parlementaire Geschiedenis van het Indonesische Vraagstuk (Amsterdam, 1950), 
Orhan the text of this address in so far as it relates to Indonesia, see the 


Netherlands Government publication, The Netherlands Commonwealth and 
the Future (New York, 1945), 8 ff. 
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the realm of the other parts of the Kingdom.” In 1946 
such a program was no longer startling, although before 
the Second World War it might have sounded revolutionary." 
The KVP tended, on the whole, to follow a middle of the 
road policy, recognizing Indonesia’s wish for self-government, 
but being unwilling to let it separate itself entirely from the 
Netherlands. The contemplated Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union would, it was believed in Catholic circles, vouch for 
continued Dutch interests in Indonesia. 

The newly formed Labor Party (Partij van den Arbeid— 
PVDA), composed of the greater part of the old Social- 
Democratic Party, and Liberal Democrats, Christian Demo- 
crats, leftist Roman Catholics, and a small section of the 
otherwise conservative Christian Historical Union, had ob- 
tained twenty-nine seats. The portfolio of Overseas Affairs 
was entrusted to a member of this party and a man with 
many years of Indonesian service behind him, Jonkman. 
The PVDA’s Indonesian policy, as described in the election 
platform, advanced “recognition of the principle of self- 
determination of the overseas territories,’ with emphasis 
on “the liquidation of the colonial relationship and the 
speedy realization of a constitutional reform, on the basis 
of mutual equality, looking toward autonomy of all parts 
of the realm in a coérdinated unit.” The program of the 
PVDA did not substantially differ from that of the KVP 
in Indonesian matters, although some members of this group 
favored a greater degree of independence for Indonesia 


* A few years before the outbreak of the Second World War several peti- 
tions had been presented by Indonesian leaders in the Volksraad, a repre- 
sentative body with advisory and limited legislative powers in the Indies, 
looking toward a revision of the constitutional relationship existing between 
the Netherlands and its overseas possessions. Most notable of these proposals 
were the so-called petitions Soetardjo and Wiwoho in 1936 and 1940, respec- 
tively. Both invited the Dutch government to grant Indonesia more self- 
government within the Realm. Both were denied by the Dutch. See Verslag 
van de Commissie tot bestudering van Staatsrechtelijke hervormingen ingesteld 
bij gouvernements besluit van 14 Septemver 1940, No. Ix, KAB (Batavia, 
1941), I, 107-112. 
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within a future “realm” than some in the KVP would have 
been pleased to see. 

The parties in opposition to the coalition cabinet of 
Beel came from the extreme right and the extreme left. 
To the right, the once influential Anti-Revolutionary Party® 
(Anti-Revolutionaire Partij-ARP) and the Christian His- 
torical Union (Christelijke Historische Unie—CHU), an 
offshoot of the ARP, favored a much stronger relationship 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia, though recognizing 
the right to a measure of self-government of the parts of 
the Empire. The integral unity of the realm would have 
to be maintained to the utmost, according to the Indonesia 
policy of the ARP, while the CHU continued to speak of 
“The Netherlands Indies” in its platform and of the need 
for rehabilitation, missionary work, education, and the 
return of law and order. The ARP and the CHU obtained 
thirteen and eight seats, respectively. The Communist Party 
of the Netherlands (Communistische Partij Nederland— 
CPN), which obtained ten seats, advocated the complete 
abolition of all colonial relationships in Indonesia, the with- 
drawal of Dutch and English troops, the establishment of a 
sovereign and independent Indonesian government responsi- 
ble to a “democratically elected popular representation,” 
and a “voluntary codperation” between the Netherlands 
and Indonesia in a “Commonwealth,” in which equal civic 
rights would exist for both Indonesians and Dutch.® 

The Party of Freedom (Partij van de Vrijheid—PVDV) 
a group comprising remnants of the more conservative sec- 
tion of the former Liberal Party, obtained six seats. Though 
nominally committed to the principles of nineteenth century 

*For the early development of the Anti-Revolutionary party, see Justus 
M. van der Kroef, “Abraham Kuyper and the rise of Neo-Calvinism in the 
Netherlands,” Church History, XVII (1948), 120-136. 

* Additional information on the Indonesian program of the Netherlands 


Communists may be obtained from the publication of their party, Rood 
Front en de Indonesische Vrijheidsstrijd (Amsterdam, De Zwaluw, 1948) , 14-28. 
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historic Liberalism, advocating freedom of the individual 
and self-government, the PVDV was unwilling to see the 
former Netherlands East Indies separate itself from the 
Netherlands. It therefore advocated the “unity of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands and within this kingdom autonomy 
for overseas territories,” while insisting at the same time 
that the pre-war political and juridical establishment be 
restored. In effect, this would mean the undoing of all 
revolutionary changes in Indonesia since the end of the 
Second World War and the dissolution of the Indonesian 
Republic. Thus this program reflected the essential con- 
servatism in the Party. Finally, the Political Reformed Party 
(Staatkundig-Gereformeerde Partij—SGP) , an ultra-conserv- 
ative confessional group which obtained two seats, urged 
that “the mother country administer the colonies as posses- 
sions of the Netherlands people in an unselfish manner,” 
that it promote missions and the development of “native 
peoples according to their own characteristics.” All the con- 
fessional groups as well as the PVDV could be counted on to 
oppose the Linggadjati Agreement on the grounds that it 
would end the “historically sanctioned’”’ union between the 
Netherlands and Indonesia and that it would grant ultimate 
freedom to the Indonesian people. At the extreme left, the 
Communists could be expected to criticise the compromise, 
on the grounds that it did not go far enough in granting 
Indonesia immediate independence. 

Before and during the debate in the lower house the 
atmosphere in the Netherlands over the Agreement was 
tense. The cabinet received threats from conservatives if 
the Agreement were signed.’ The so-called “extra-parliamen- 
tary opposition” of the Committee for Unity of the Realm 
(Comité Rijkseenheid) , headed by the former premier and 


Stempels, op. cit., 65. 
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Anti-Revolutionary leader, P. S. Gerbrandy,"! aroused public 
opinion and urged that opposition against Linggadjati by 
the Netherlands people should, if necessary, occur “under 
ground,” with tactics of sabotage similar to those employed 
by the Dutch against the German occupation during the 
Second World War.!* The deputies in the States-General 
were bombarded by telegrams urging defeat of the Linggad- 
jati measure. And in political and press circles arguments 
still waxed bitter on the subject of the inadvertent press 
conference of two high ranking Dutch military officials in 
Indonesia, General H. Kruls and Admiral C. Helfrich. 
These two military leaders had summarized their statements 
and communicated them to Queen Wilhelmina in a special 
audience expressing their disapproval of government policy 
in Indonesia." 

As the discussions in the lower house began (the upper 
house did not enter into the debate over the Linggadjati 
Agreement until after its acceptance by the lower house) , 
there was much speculation over the position of the KVP and 
its parliamentary spokesman, C. P. Romme. Romme’s address 
touched off the debates. He indicated that he and his party 
would basically support the Agreement, provided the Con- 
stitution would be preserved in Dutch dealings with the 
Indonesian Republic and provided that de facto recognition 
of the Republic did not mean that the Republic would be 
able to secede from the Netherlands as an independent 
state.'* With the exception of one member of the KVP, the 
conservatively inclined Ruys de Beerenbrouck who regarded 


“On the views of Gerbrandy regarding the Indonesian question, see his 
Indonesia (London, 1950). His views on the Linggadjati Agreement and its 
implementation appear on pp. 135 ff. Supporters of this Committee for Unity 
of the Realm were the noted Indologist, Professor C. Gerretson (see his article 
in De Nieuwe Eeuw, March 5, 1947) and the journalist H. Lunshoff. 

4 Stempels, op. cit., 65. 

%Cf. De Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, November 26-27, 1946. 

“ Handelingen der Staten-Generaal, Tweede Kamer, zitting 1946-1947 
(Session of December 16, 1946), 987. 
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the Agreement as an “example of fantasy and brutality,”*® 
the chief government party stood behind the compromise. 
Similarly, the PVDA was essentially in agreement with the 
policy of the government. Such doughty stalwarts of the 
party as the former minister of the Overseas Territories, 
J. H. Logemann (the predecessor of Jonkman), F. J. Goed- 
hart, and A. M. Joekes lauded Linggadjati as an “‘act of 
pacification” and an important step forward in realizing 
a new constitutional relationship between the Netherlands 
and Indonesia.’® The position of the Communists, however, 
was unclear; it seemed they were torn between a recognition 
of the Agreement because it gave at least de facto recognition 
to the Republic and a refusal to support it because it did 
not grant immediate independence to Indonesia. In the 
end they supported it. But there was no doubt as to the 
position of all the confessional parties and of the PVDV. 
Accusations ranged from attacks on the juridical nature of 
the measure to the charge that the government was preparing 
the grounds for “paganism” in the Indies. Perhaps the 
highlight of the opposition came with the address of the 
chairman of the ARP, the veteran deputy J. Schouten, who 
pointed out that in his opinion it was impossible to accept 
the Linggadjati Agreement on the grounds that the text of 
the Agreement and the commentary which had been given 
on it by the government, especially of the so-called Com- 
mission-General and of the Minister of the Overseas Terri- 
tories, Jonkman, were in conflict with each other.’? It was 
at this time, perhaps, that the thesis was born that there 
was not one, but two or three Linggadjati Agreements, first, 
the official text, plus various explanations and commentaries 
drafted by the Netherlands negotiators in Indonesia and by 
the Beel cabinet. Since on this question hinges much of the 


* Tbid., 992. 
8 Tbid., 993. 
™ Tbid., 1005. 
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later position of the Beel cabinet in the Linggadjati dispute, 
it needs to be examined more closely. 

The Dutch negotiators in Indonesia who had agreed to 
the Linggadjati Agreement, including both the Lieutenant- 
Governor-General H. J. van Mook and a special Commission- 
General sent out in 1946 to facilitate the negotiations,’® 
had appended to the original Agreement an additional 
commentary. This commentary, written by the Commission- 
General, comprised, according to its texts, “certain points 
which were too difficult” to be laid down in the Linggadjati 
Agreement itself,1® because they were the results of certain 
agreements reached in the course of conversations between 
the delegations. These additional agreements, however, were 
claimed to be fully incorporated in the commentary which 
the Commission-General sent to the Netherlands along with 
the text of the Linggadjati Agreement. In his address to 
the lower house previous to the debates, Minister Jonkman, 
in introducing the Linggadjati Agreement for discussion, 
declared that the text of the Agreement should be inter- 
preted in the light of the commentary given to it by the 
Commission-General and by the declaration which he 
(Jonkman) would himself make regarding the Agreement.” 
These two interpretations (the one of the Commission- 
General and the one of Jonkman) came to be viewed by 
the cabinet as indivisible from the text of the Agreement 
itself. And furthermore it should be noted that Jonkman, 
in his first reply to the debates in the lower house, declared 
that before the government of the Netherlands would offi- 
cially sign the Linggadjati Agreement, it would have to 


%* For the circumstances surrounding the formation and mission of this 
Commission-General, see W. H. van Helsdingen, ed., Op Weg naar een Neder- 
landsch-Indonesische Unie; stemmen van hier en ginds (The Hague, W. van 
Hoeve, 1947) , 214-260. 

* Cf. text of the commentary in ibid., 400-429. 

* Jonkman’s address in the lower house, December 10, 1946, Handelingen 
der Staten-Generaal, Tweede Kamer, zitting 1946/1947, 706. 
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be certain that the Indonesian Republic accepted the inter- 


pretation of that Agreement as outlined by the Commission- 
General and by Jonkman.*! 


It is not clear what the Commission-General and Jonkman 
hoped to gain by their respective interpretations. Perhaps 
they hoped to soften the attacks of the expected conservative 
opposition.” It is clear, however, that the Indonesian Repub- 
lic entirely repudiated from the start the two interpretations, 
declaring (with the deputy Schouten) that they contradicted 
the spirit and essence of the Linggadjati Agreement text.?% 
The following points summarize the manner in which the 


Commission-General and Jonkman chose to interpret the 
Agreement:*4 


1. De facto recognition of the Indonesian Republic was not in 
the nature of an international treaty between two equals; it 


should be viewed as a part of the process of effecting a new 
order in the “Netherlands Indies.” 


2. Nothwithstanding de facto recognition of the Republic, the 
Netherlands Government regarded itself as responsible juridicaily 
for the entire Indonesian archipelago. The Commission-General 
noted that even after signing of the Linggadjati Agreement 
the Dutch government would extend its protection to all those, 
“regardless of nationality,” who might expect such protection 
in the Indies. In his declaration of December 10, 1946, Jonkman 


“JTbid, zitting 1946/1947, 1006, first ministerial address of December 
19, 1946. 
r * J. Foster Collins, “The United Nations and Indonesia,” International 
Conciliation March, 1950, no. 459, p. 123 writes: “In the Netherlands an 
elucidation of the draft Agreement was published by the Commission-General 
in order to calm some of the fears of its opponents in Parliament.” In view 
of the state of opinion in the Netherlands, this —— seems sound. See 
also Justus M. van der Kroef, “The Indonesian Revolution in retrospect,” 
World Politics, III (1951), 369-398. 
*Cf., for example, the unanimous resolution of the Indonesian Repub- 
lican parliament of February 8, 1947, in W. van Helsdingen, op. cit., 453-454; 
the ohdven of Sutan Sjahrir, Republican premier on March 3, 1947, in Het 
Dagblad, March 4, 1947. 

™ Handelingen der Staten-Generaal, Tweede Kamer, zitting 1946/1947, 
Ond. 367; -367, no. 2, pp. 2-137; pp. 706-708, 1004-1011, 1013, 1061 and W. 
van Helsdingen, op. cit., 396-443. 
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emphasized, however, that the Republic could “champion” the 
interests of those Indonesians who would wish to follow the 
Republic. But, Jonkman repeated, the Dutch remained “responsi- 
ble” for the safety of all persons in the entire archipelago. 


3. The Indonesian Republic would have to accept the Dutch 
concept of juridical responsibility as outlined above (sub 2) 
before the official signing. 


4. According to the Linggadjati Agreement (see A, supra) , areas 
occupied by Allied or Netherlands forces would be included 
gradually in Republican territory. The Dutch government was 
to take “‘at once” the necessary measures to allow this inclusion. 
Jonkman declared that the words “at once” really should be 
understood as meaning “‘as soon as possible.” The date, January 
1, 1949, mentioned in the same paragraph was not to be regarded 
as a hard and fast rule, but merely indicated, according to 
Jonkman, “the date when a new order could be established in 
the Indies.” 


5. The clause in the Linggadjati Agreement relating to “arbi- 
tration” (see G, supra) applied only to difficulties relating to 
the Republic of Indonesia; it did not apply to disputes which 
might arise out of the establishment of a “new order” in 
Indonesia as a whole. Jonkman declared that this arbitration 
clause only entered the negotiations between Dutch and Indo- 
nesians “at the last moment”; its admission into the Agreement 
was due to the readiness of the Dutch to grant the Indonesians 
a “position of equality” in the discussions, as a “political and 
psychological concession.” But, declared Jonkman, “neither of 
the two delegations had in those tense days (of discussion) 
sufficient time to consider the full meaning of this clause.” 


6. According to Jonkman, the point of view of the Commission- 
General and indeed of all of the Dutch negotiators in Indonesia, 
was that a federal state and a federal form of government would 
have to be created; and that a “unitary” government, pre- 
sumably referring to a single Republic of Indonesia, comprising 
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all of the Indies, had had to be abandoned in conformity with 
the situation in Indonesia itself.?5 


The interpretation here advanced by Jonkman in his 
addresses to the lower house on December 10, December 19, 
and in subsequent addresses could not find favor with the 
conservative minority in the chamber. The Party of Free- 
dom, and one of its Indonesian specialists, G. Vonk in 
particular, even went so far as to outline the procedure 
which could be followed in criminally prosecuting the Dutch 
Commission-General for their treasonable activities against 
the state and nation.** Vonk’s opinion was also shared in 
part by the influential conservative deputy, C. Welter, a 
former minister of the colonies and nominally a member 
of the KVP. Welter and Vonk submitted a plan in con- 
junction with a few other conservatives, expressing the grave 
concern of chamber and country over the Linggadjati policy 
and advocating a much tighter relationship between the 
Indies and the Netherlands. The Linggadjati Agreement 
had, in the opinion of this group, “split the unity of the 
Kingdom and of state control wide open.” 2? 

The government parties were able to overcome this 
Opposition as well as the opposition from the direction of 
the confessional parties as embodied in a motion of J. 

* The entire question of the plan to establish a federal Indonesian 
Republic and the motives of the Netherlands government connected with it 
requires extensive investigation, especially as to the Republican charge that 
the federal plan was part of Dutch divide and rule policy, designed to weaken 
the aspirations and ition of the Republic. Cf. in this connection, Justus 
M. van der Kroef, “Indonesia; federalism and centralism,” Current History, 
August, 1950, pp. 88 ff., and my “The Indonesian Revolution in retrospect,” 
382. See also the instructions to the Commission-General in Handelingen 
der Staten-Generaal, Tweede Kamer, zitting 1946/1947, 300, chap. xiii, no. 9. 

* Handelingen der Staten-Generaal, zitting van 1946/1947, 1003. These 
tactics were repeated later in 1947, when Professor Gerbrandy submitted a 
request to have the Dutch High Court of Justice criminally prosecute the 


government for its “treasonable” Indonesian policy (Stempels, op. cit., 138). 
™ Handelingen der Staten-Generaal, Tweede Kamer, zitting 1946/1947, 
882. 
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Schouten cum suis.*® On December 20, 1946, the KVP and 
the PVDA introduced the so-called motion Romme-van der 
Goes van Naters, which approved the Linggadjati Agreement 
on the basis of the various interpretations given it by Jonk- 
man in his ministerial addresses.2® This motion was carried, 
65 to 30. The Dutch government now stood committed to 
implement the agreement along the lines which it had sug- 
gested to the chamber. The upper house or Eerste Kamer 
(first chamber) of parliament did not discuss the measure 
until early in the next year and then only after it had already 
been approved by the lower house. 


II 


According to the interpretation given by Jonkman, the 
Linggadjati Agreement could not be signed unless the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia accepted the various interpretations attached 
to the text of the document itself. In Indonesia opposition 
to this procedure was vociferous and came from all directions. 
The charge that the Dutch government, by heaping inter- 


pretation upon interpretation on the original text, had 
created not one Linggadjati Agreement but two or even 
three was frequently heard in Republican circles,*° as indeed 
it had been heard in the circles of the confessional parties 
in the Dutch parliament. In any event, the motion Romme- 
van der Goes van Naters and the policy interpretation were 
disastrous to a felicitous continuation of the negotiations 


* Ibid., 1053. Schouten’s motion expressed disapproval of the Linggadjati 
Agreement and called for a conference of all parts of the realm (Rtjkscon- 
ferentie) to settle the future constitutional position of the Netherlands and 
its Overseas possession. 

* Ibid., 1073. 

™ See, for example, the letter of Sutan Sjahrir, Chairman of the Indonesian 
negotiators to the Dutch Commission-General on March 15, 1947, in which 
he remarks that “The Agreement itself threatens to be buried under the 
material introduced for its elucidation.” W. van Helsdingen, op. cit., 529. 
This, incidentally, was the reason why the Indonesian delegation was unwilling 
to add its own interpretation to the Agreement as it had been repeatedly 
invited to do by Jonkman. 
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in Indonesia and contributed directly to the outbreak of 
hostilities in the course of the year 1947. 

The Beel cabinet meanwhile attempted to continue the 
negotiations and to implement the Agreement. The cabinet 
of the Indonesian Republic maintained that it would only 
authorize signing of the Agreement on the basis of the 
Agreement itself and “the minutes and official correspond- 
ence” between the two delegations. This meant that the 
Republic repudiated specifically the interpretation attached 
to the document by Jonkman and thus cast serious doubts 
on the veracity of the commentary of the Commission- 
General, which supposedly had absorbed the ‘“‘minutes” in 
its report.*t On February 8, Jonkman declared that the 
Dutch government would persist in its own interpretation 
but that “of course the possibility is equally open to the 
Indonesians to contribute to a sound interpretation,” and 
that acceptance of the Agreement by the Republic still should 
occur on the basis of the Dutch view.*? In Indonesia the 
Commission-General declared that the contents of the motion 
Romme-van der Goes van Naters (presumably including 
the interpretation of Jonkman) “was on every essential point 
in accord with the Linggadjati Agreement.” Meanwhile, 
the Commission-General urged the necessity of implementing 
the agreement, especially in relation to constitutional revision 
and economic rehabilitation.** In its comments on the budget 
in the upper house on February 13, 1947, the Beel cabinet 
reiterated the complete responsibility of the Netherlands 
for all of Indonesia. With respect to the criticism that 
much dispute could have been eliminated if the Linggadjati 
Agreement had first been submitted to the respective parlia- 

™ Letter of February 14, 1947 to the Commission-General in Handelingen 
der Staten-Generaal, Tweede Kamer, zitting, 1946/1947, Ond. 421, no. 3. 

“In an interview, according to an ANP press release, February 8, 1947. 

* Letter of March 2, 1947, to the Indonesian delegation in Handelingen 


der Staten-Generaal, Tweede Kamer, zitting 1946/1947, Ond. 421, no. 4, 6, 
and W. van Helsdingen, op. cit., 455- 
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ments for approval before being initialled, Jonkman declared 
that this would have been impossible because the clauses 
could not have been kept secret, “‘as experience teaches us.’’ 
Jonkman further stated that his interpretation of ‘“‘at once”’ 
as meaning ‘‘as soon as possible” was perfectly justified in 
view of the continued “juridical control” of the Netherlands 
over the Netherlands Indies, which necessitated a slow with- 
drawal of Dutch troops in keeping with the government's 
obligation to provide safety for all.** 

The debates in the upper house were in many ways as 
vociferous as those in the lower house. They reached their 
climax during the discussions over the budget of the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Territories. Not before had the upper 
house had the opportunity to be heard on the Linggadjati 
Agreement. Speakers tended to follow the respective party 
policies. Confessional party spokesmen like H. Algra and 
R. Pollema denounced the measure.** The KVP and PVDA 
supported it. The leading representative of the Party of 
Freedom in the upper house, A. N. Molenaar, expressed the 
concern of his party over the Agreement and introduced 
a motion, which, while nominally approving of government 
policy, contained much veiled criticism with respect to 
the government’s responsibility regarding the welfare and 
safety of the inhabitants of Indonesia. He urged the govern- 
ment to intensify its efforts to give the necessary protection. 
This motion was defeated largely due to the opposition 
of the KVP and the PVDA and their respective Indonesia 
experts, P. A. Kerstens and N. Stufkens.** 

In replying to the various addresses, the minister of 
Overseas Territories exhibited a marked irritation and ag- 
gressiveness. Oa February 28, 1947, Jonkman spoke in the 


™“ Handelingen der Staten-Generaal, Eerste Kamer, Memorie van Antwoord 
op Hoofdstuk XIII der Rijksbegroting, Ond. 65 a, 689-696. 

* Stempels, op. cit., 76. 

* Ibid., 77. 
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upper house and touched upon the issue which in the 
opinion of many had caused the debacle over the Linggadjati 
Agreement, the issue of the various interpretations. Accord- 
ing to the deputy Molenaar, it seemed that there were two 
Linggadjati Agreements; number one, which was acceptable 
to the Republic, and number two, the interpretation which 
the Netherlands government tried to force on the Republic. 
Jonkman replied that his government “knew only one Ling- 
gadjati.” He reiterated that the words “at once” in the 
first article of the Agreement should be read as meaning 
‘‘as soon as possible.’”’ Then Jonkman plunged into another 
semantic discussion, this time over the word “sovereign.” 
Article 2 of the Linggadjati Agreement (see B, supra) 
indicated that the Netherlands would help in the creation 
of a “sovereign” federal Indonesian state. In some circles 
of the upper house it was believed that this meant that the 
future federal state, being “sovereign,” would be, or could 
make itself, free from the Netherlands. Jonkman declared 
that the word “‘sovereign” in the Linggadjati Agreement did 
not mean “absolutely sovereign,” but that “this sovereignty 
is distributed evenly” among the members of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union. Just what difference this made Jonkman 
did not explain further. Finally the minister discussed the 
arbitration clause. Utterances had been made that the minis- 
ter’s interpretation of the arbitration clause meant that ac- 
tually no arbitration by a third party would be permitted. 
Jonkman pointed out that “‘a thorough reading of the text” 
would show that the Linggadjati Agreement did not provide 
for arbitration over the future structure of the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union or of the states of the federal United States 
of Indonesia. Only matters affecting the relationship between 
the Dutch government and the Republic of Indonesia could 
be submitted to arbitration. But Jonkman apparently never 
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considered the problem that a dispute between the Republic 
and the Dutch might specifically involve the future structure 
of the Union or that of the federal states of Indonesia.*" 

Concerning the deadlock in Indonesia over the various 
interpretations, Jonkman declared that the Dutch govern- 
ment expressly wished to keep open the possibility of another 
interpretation of the Agreement made by the Indonesians. 
“Our interpretation is therefore subject to discussion; both 
interpretations can be used for comparative purposes.” This 
was a far cry from Jonkman’s earlier position, that the inter- 
pretation given by him and the Commission-General would 
also have to be acceptable to the Republic, a position to 
which Jonkman was in fact legally bound by virtue of the 
motion Romme-van der Goes van Naters. Jonkman declared 
further that if the difference between the Indonesian inter- 
pretation and the Dutch interpretation was insignificant, the 
cabinet would not ask for further approval of the parliament; 
but if the difference was considerable, it would give the cham- 
bers the necessary information. After this promise, the upper 
house approved the budget.** 

In Indonesia, meanwhile, little progress toward a solution 
was evident. The emergency parliament of the Republic ap- 
proved the Linggadjati Agreement without the Dutch inter- 
pretation. By acclamation it also passed a motion demanding 
that the struggle for freedom in all parts of Indonesia should 
be the concern of the Republic, so that these parts could be 
incorporated into the Republic of Indonesia as soon as possi- 
ble.8° This motion was in conflict with the projected federal 
basis of the future Indonesian state as outlined in the Ling- 
gadjati Agreement (see B, supra) and served to increase Dutch 

* Handelingen der Staten-Generaal, Eerste Kamer, zitting 1946/1947, 
421-433, 461-469. 


* Tbid., 428. 
® Motion reprinted in W. van Helsdingen, op. cit., 521-522. 
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suspicion of Republican intentions.“ Sutan Sjahrir, chairman 
of the Indonesian negotiators, declared that Jonkman’s views 
were incompatible with what had been agreed to in the Ling- 
gadjati Agreement.*! On February 3, 1947, the Commission- 
General, authorized by the Beel cabinet, informed the Repub- 
lican delegation that the Dutch were willing to sign the Agree- 
ment, provided that it would not bind the Dutch to anything 
except that which had been explained and interpreted by 
Jonkman’s addresses and of the Commission-General’s com- 
mentary.** This proved at first to be unacceptable to Sjahrir. 
The Commission-General thereupon further urged that the 
Republic sign and explained that Jonkman’s views were 
sound, since “an historic interpretation” of the text of the 
Agreement “superseded”’ that of the text itself.** In his reply, 
Sjahrir then expressed a willingness to accept the Dutch in- 
terpretation as that to which the Dutch regarded themselves 
bound, for he had come to believe that after signing there 
still would be “sufficient room” for an exchange of views on 
various controversial points.** The Beel cabinet thereupon 
authorized the signing of Linggadjati in principle, taking 
good note that the Republic in signing was not bound to the 
Dutch interpretation. On March 19, 1947, with the signing 
only a few days off, Premier Beel made good his previous 
promise that his government would give the lower house fur- 
ther information regarding Indonesian affairs. 

On that day Jonkman, standing in the middle of the en- 
tire Beel cabinet, faced the lower house and summarized the 
“Although it might be argued, as some Republican leaders did, that 
Jonkman had admitted that the Republic could “champion” the cause of 


those individuals in Indonesia who wished to join the Republic. Cf. Ichtisar 
Pers, March 17, 1947. 

“ Letter of February 14, 1947, to the Commission-General in Handelingen 
der Staten-Generaal, Tweede Kamer, Ond. 421, no. 4. 

“ Tbid., no. 5. 

“Letter of March 2, 1947, to Sutan Sjahrir, cited supra in footnote 33. 

“Letter of March 15, 1947, to the Commission-General in Handelingen 
der Staten-Generaal, Tweede Kamer, zitting 1946/1947, Ond. 421, no. 6. 
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major events which had led to the cabinet’s decision to au- 
thorize the signing of the Agreement. Jonkman pointed out 
that the Republic was willing to regard the Dutch interpre- 
tations as those to which the Dutch were committed under the 
Agreement, without herself subscribing to those interpreta- 
tions. This position of the Republic justified signing, because 
it did not bind the Dutch to anything except their own views, 
as the motion Romme-van der Goes van Naters had required. 
Ten reasons, according to Jonkman, prompted the Dutch 
government to sign the Agreement. First, the Republic’s an- 
swer showed genuine desire for “codperation,” second, the 
government was not bound to anything except its own inter- 
pretation, third, the agreement was necessary for the “‘suc- 
cess” of the government’s policy, fourth, it would facilitate 
the liberation of prisoners, fifth and sixth, the agreement 
would make lighter the respective financial and military bur- 
dens of both countries, seventh, eighth, and ninth, the agree- 
ment was essential for the maintenance of an adequate food 
supply, for exports, and economic rehabilitation, and tenth, 
the agreement would improve foreign relations.*® Opposition 
from the confessional parties to this announcement crystal- 
lized in a motion of J. Schouten, the Anti-Revolutionary 
leader, which urged the chamber to open debate at once on 
the government declaration.** Thus the chamber would be 
able to express its official position before the actual signing. 
Prime Minister Beel declared, however, that the government 
had no intention of delaying the signing of the agreement in 
view of the “situation in the Indies.’’*7 The deputies of the 
government parties defeated the motion, 57 to 13. With it the 
last chance that parliament would be able to check the cabi- 
net’s policy was gone. 

* Address of March 21, 1947, in Handelingen der Staten-Generaal, Tweede 
Kamer, zitting 1946/1947, 1271-1273. 


“ Tbid., 1276. 
* Tbid., 1277. 
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On March 25, 1947, the Linggadjati Agreement was 
formally signed by both delegations in Djakarta; in the Neth- 
erlands on the same day the lower house debated the govern- 
ment declaration of March 19. The position of the confes- 
sional parties was expressed in the words of the Christian 
Historical deputy, H. W. Tilanus, who called the day “one 
of the most agonizing, painful and darkest . . . . in the his- 
tory of our country.” “Holland’s honor has been dragged 
down,” declared the SGP deputy Zandt. The spokesman of 
the PVDV, Vonk, termed the government’s decision to sign 
“a volte face, a formal capitulation.” 4* The Communists sup- 
ported the signing, as did the government parties without ex- 
ception.*® A new motion of J. Schouten, criticising the govern- 
ment for its sudden decision to sign at a time which did not 
agree with the wishes of the Chamber, was defeated. With its 
defeat the government’s policy was vindicated by the lower 
house.®° To the last Jonkman maintained that his policy was 
correct: the Republic accepted the Dutch interpretation as 
that to which the Dutch regarded themselves as bound. He 
failed to note that the Republic did not herself agree to the 
Dutch interpretation, as he himself had earlier regarded as 
essential. Subsequent events would show the danger of this 
change of policy. 


III 


Less than four months after the signing, the Agreement 
was a dead letter; on July 21, 1937, the Dutch began their 
military action against the Republic. While a study of all the 
factors leading to the outbreak of the hostilities falls outside 
the scope of this paper,"! it is evident that the Dutch interpre- 


“ Stempels, go. 

“ Handelingen der Staten-Generaal, Tweede Kamer, zitting 1946/1947, 
1320. 
. © Thid., 1332. 
See Justus M. van der Kroef, “The Indonesian Revolution in 
retrospect,” 382 ff. and Paul Kattenburg, “Indonesia,” 178 ff. in L. Rosinger, 
ed., The State of Asia (New York, 1951). 
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tation of the Agreement, indeed the questionable value of 
signing the Agreement at all on the basis of that interpreta- 
tion, was a major factor in the war that ensued. Even the 
months of haggling after the initialling and before the sign- 
ing were fatal to a satisfactory implementation of the Agree- 
ment. The Dutch Lieutenant-Governor-General H. J. van 
Mook later wrote that at the time of signing ‘‘the possibility 
of a real implementation no longer existed.” *? The Republic 
became more and more adamant in its demands for an inde- 
pendent foreign service and foreign representation and re- 
sisted the continued creation of federal states. In the mean- 
time, its armed units harassed Dutch positions, roamed the 
countryside of Java and Sumatra, restricted the flow of food 
into Dutch areas, and the Republican press kept up an ag- 
gressive campaign against the Dutch and their interpretation 
of the Linggadjati Agreement. This interpretation bears a 
not insignificant relationship to the causes which the Dutch 
gave for their military action against the Republic on July 
20-21, 1947. Perhaps the two most important causes from the 
Dutch point of view were (1) the alleged terrorism, infiltra- 
tion into Dutch lines, and irregular armed activity by Repub- 
lican units and their harassment of Dutch troops, and (2) sup- 
posed Republican resistance to the creation of federal states.** 
An analysis of these charges shows their direct connection with 
Jonkman’s interpretation of the Linggadjati Agreement. 

As to the first charge, it should be noted that to the Repub- 
lic de facto recognition meant sovereignty in fact over Java, 
Sumatra, and Madura. Jonkman’s interpretation, to which the 
Dutch delegation in Indonesia was committed, held that (1) 
the Dutch would have continued “responsibility” over all of 
Indonesia notwithstanding de facto control, and hence Dutch 
troops were required to be present so as to give teeth to that 


% H. J. van Mook, op. cit., 170. 
* Ibid., 159-184. See also the Netherlands Government publication, The 
Political Events in the Republic of Indonesia (New York, 1947) . 
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responsibility; (2) that “at once” meant “‘as soon as possible,” 
thus facilitating the continued activity of Dutch troops on the 
soil over which the Republic exercised de facto control; and 
(3) that the entire concept of sovereignty, as outlined by 
Jonkman, should give preéminence to the position of the 
Netherlands in relation to Indonesia. What to the Dutch 
seemed “infiltration,” “irregular armed activity,” and “har- 
assment”’ of Dutch troops in Java and Sumatra was to the 
Republic action against forces of a foreign power which under 
the terms of the Linggadjati requirement were to be with- 
drawn, but which instead seemed intent on staying on. 

As to the second charge, it is clear that the Dutch sup- 
ported separatist movements in Java, Sumatra, and Madura, 
i.e, territory over which the Republic exercised de facto con- 
trol. In several areas on Sumatra, in West Java and in East 
Java, as well as Madura, the Dutch attempted to set up inde- 
pendent states.** Their justification was the self-determination 
clause in the Linggadjati Agreement. But the Agreement had 
made no provision for a conflict between the de facto control 
of the Republic and the claims of separatist movements, 
largely Dutch inspired, in its own territory. Nor did the 
Agreement have in view the creation of any other states ex- 
cept the three mentioned in the text. Finally, this conflict 
between the Republic and the Netherlands was one which 
concerned the future structure of the United States of Indone- 
sia, a conflict which according to Jonkman’s explicit interpre- 
tation was excluded from arbitration by a third party. After 
the Netherlands had presented several ultimatums, the Re- 
public requested that the American, British, French, and Aus- 
tralian Consuls General in Batavia use the influence of their 
governments to prevent a war and to find means of arbitration 
in the dispute.®* This request and the mediation efforts were 


See Justus M. van der Kroef, “Indonesia: federalism and centralism,” 
88-92, and my “The unity of Indonesia,” United Asia, III (1951), 183-187. 
& J. Foster Collins, op. cit., 125. 
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known to the Dutch, but they ignored them and initiated 
their action two days later. Other Dutch charges, particularly 
those in relation to the Republican food blockade and the 
alleged illegal insistence upon independent foreign relations, 
can also in large degree be ascribed to conflicting concepts of 
“de facto control” and of “sovereignty.” 

It is of some significance to note that the first article of the 
Linggadjati Agreement, whereby the de facto authority of the 
Republic of Indonesia over Java, Sumatra, and Madura was 
recognized, as well as the controversial arbitration clause 
(Article XVII) , were agreed to by the Dutch negotiators in 
Djakarta at a time when Lieutenant Governor-General van 
Mook was absent. And it was van Mook who continued as 
chief Dutch negotiator in the fateful period that led to the 
complete rupture of the Agreement. It has been suggested 
that he refused to subscribe to these two clauses when he heard 
them. At any rate his policy after the initialling of the Agree- 
ment “certainly does not appear to have been based upon 
their acceptance.” ** It should not be forgotten, however, that 
van Mook followed cabinet instructions, in particular Jonk- 
man’s directives. And, as has been indicated, it was Jonkman’s 
interpretation that set the stage to a large extent for the fail- 
ure of the Agreement. But at the same time, one should hasten 
to add that the Republic was by no means blameless in the 
breakdown of the negotiations. In a sense the efficacy of Ling- 
gadjati depended entirely on the key term “codperation” in 
the second article of the document. Where no codperation 
existed, no implementation could be expected.*” It was the 
tragedy of both the Dutch and Indonesian negotiators that 
they got into a position whereby they seemed to have to ap- 
prove more than their governments were willing to concede. 


% George McT. Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia (Ithaca, 
1952), 198. 
* C. Wolf, op. cit., 46. 
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The hope that these governments would catch something of 
the broad conciliatory spirit that marked the relationship be- 
tween the negotiators most of the time was soon dashed.** In- 
stead, the Agreement was signed when no implementation 
could reasonably be expected. 


**A Dutch scholar, C. Smit, De Indonesische Quaestie: De Wordings- 
geschiedenis der souvereiniteitsoverdracht (Leyden, 1952), 114 has pointed 
out that the Beel cabinet lacked a consistent Indonesia policy removed from 
the conflicting pressure of party politics. Instead, it formulated its policies 
in an “opportunistic” manner, depending on the situation in Indonesia and 
the pressure from abroad. This lack of principle unquestionably widened the 
distance between the negotiators on the spot, with their earnest desire for 
peace and compromise, and the government in Holland. 
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% George McT. Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia (Ithaca, 
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could reasonably be expected. 


*sA Dutch scholar, C. Smit, De Indonesische Quaestie: De Wordings- 
geschiedenis der souvereiniteitsoverdracht (Leyden, 1952), 114 has pointed 
out that the Beel cabinet lacked a consistent Indonesia policy removed from 
the conflicting pressure of party politics. Instead, it formulated its policies 
in an “opportunistic” manner, depending on the situation in Indonesia and 
the pressure from abroad. This lack of principle unquestionably widened the 
distance between the negotiators on the spot, with their earnest desire for 
peace and compromise, and the government in Holland. 





Taine on the French Revolution: 
A Study in Historiographic Controversy 


MH 


J. L. Boone ATKINSON * 


I 


EVER in the history of American historiography has 
there been such an acute interest in historical 
philosophy and in the methodology of history writ- 
ing as among the present generation of scholars. American 
historians have energetically and critically reéxamined the 
art-science of writing history in quest of the answer to the 
intriguing question as to just what is involved in the process 
of producing written history. As one might expect, the 
results of these reévaluations have been varied and have 
led to considerable controversy. For some, there has not 
resulted any profound change in their original conception: 
that history is to be written “wie es eigentlich gewesen war” 
in so far as that ideal could be achieved. The essential 
point is that, for these scholars, the ideal has continued 
constant. They have remained as Professor Schuyler described 
Maitland, “He was too morally wise to grow cynical about 
ideals because it is their nature to be not completely attain- 
able. He knew that a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
but it never occurred to him to build a philosophy of histori- 
ography upon the difference between the two.””? 
However, there are those scholars in the profession who 


* The author is associate professor of European history, Air University, 
Maxwell Field, Alabama. 

*Robert Livingston Schuyler, “The historical spirit incarnate: Frederic 
William Maitland,” [Presidential address, American Historical Association, 
December, 1951], American historical review, LVII (January, 1952), 319. 
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are inclined to take a much more subjectivist view of history. 
There are, of course, several shades of opinion among the 
relativists, but, by and large, it may be said that they feel 
that history writing is a subjective intellectual process which 
cannot be made to conform to the pattern of an objective 
discipline. They affirm that since it is subjective, written 
history of necessity reflects to some degree the attitudes, 
hopes, and aspirations of the times in which it is composed. 
From this point, which is still a somewhat positive approach, 
some historians have advanced to what might be termed an 
extreme corollary of the relativist school: the utilitarian 
view of the function of history writing. In essence, they 
would assert that since the historian interprets the past in 
terms of his contemporary environment, it is incumbent 
on the practitioner of the trade to pursue his work from a 
social service standpoint. This he would do as a conservative 
by strengthening the accepted norms of our current society 
or, as an innovator, by emphasizing those points of view 
which, if generally accepted, would lead to great change. 

Far from viewing the historian’s proper role as that of 
an intellectual propagandist disseminating a currently ac- 
cepted social philosophy, many in the profession (both in the 
older scientific group and relativists) would hold with Pro- 
fessor Schuyler’s remark concerning Maitland, “It was a 
settled conviction of his—in the opinion of some, this may 
be thought to date him—that the highest function of a 
historian is to be a historian.”? In opposition to the concept 
that the historian only finds in the past what his predilec- 
tions dictate that he shall find, there are those who would 
be more in harmony with the positive orientation inherent in 
another quotation from Professor Schuyler concerning Mait- 
land, “His work, taken as a whole, remains a standing 
protest against what Professor Sayles has recently called the 

* [bid., 306. 
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‘perverse historical doctrine that the past could only be 
understood in the light of the present.’ ’’® 

In the great controversy concerning the work of Taine 
and Aulard, an opportunity presents itself to examine, in 
concrete detail, the practical working of the historical mind. 
The classic schools of Revolutionary history were represented 
in this controversy. There was Taine, who branded the 
later Old Regime and the Revolution with the same basic 
sin of lying under the spell and curse of the “classic spirit” 
of the philosophes, but who made the first real attempt to 
look beneath the surface of the Revolution and to lay stress 
on the events in the provinces. Aulard, staunch defender 
of the bourgeois Revolution (and the Third Republic) , 
violently attacked Taine’s work as being no more than his- 
torical fiction. Cochin, a brilliant conservative student, 
trenchantly laid bare the weaknesses in Aulard’s own meth- 
odology. Another facet to the controversy was contributed by 
the avowedly Catholic or clerical approach of such figures 
as Amedée de Marjerie and Victor Giraud. Aulard, in his 
lifelong scholarly defense of the Revolution, propounded 
the “thesis of circumstances,” that is, of internal revolt 
and the European attack on France, to account for the 
excesses of the later Revolution. Taine and, preéminently 
after him, Cochin adhered to the “thesis of plan,” which 
described a concerted if unorganized plan by the Revolu- 
tionary leaders to attain, by force if necessary, to an earthly 
“heavenly city.” And Mathiez, a student of Aulard, became 
his master’s most outstanding critic and opponent. Being 
more or less a firm disciple of the Marxian economic inter- 
pretation of history, Mathiez strongly opposed the bourgeois 
nationalism of Aulard. He added to Aulard’s explanation 
of the Terror, as being the product of war and domestic 


8 Tbid., 314-315. 
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strife, the wholly transforming element of the class struggle.* 
Modified by further research, these various approaches to 
the ever-significant problem of the Revolution are clearly 
discernible in contemporary French historical thought. 

The extent and vehemence of the quarrel centering 
around Taine affords to the view a veritable panorama of 
the historical mind at work in a field which is figuratively 
bloody from the war @ outrance between conflicting concepts 
of human society. A case study of the Taine-Aulard contro- 
versy should contribute to a larger understanding of the 
implications and possible results of the utilitarian approach 
to history, particularly in contrast to more disciplined and 
critical evaluations. 


II 


Adolphe Hippolyte Taine’s Les origines de la France 
contemporaine,’ especially from the point of view of the 
storm of controversy it called forth, was one of the most 
significant historical works of the nineteenth century. At the 


time of its publication it was hailed as a monumental work 
of scholarship by the great majority of historians. It was 
considered the first thoroughly scientific history of the French 
Revolution, and its influence was enormous throughout 
western Europe and the United States. But the comment 
was by no means all laudatory. The considerable literature 
which came into being concerning this, as well as other 
works of Taine, was in itself a tribute to his renown and 
his genius, if not entirely to his capacity as a historian. 

The title which Taine chose betrays his motivation in 
attempting this monumental task: to explain the debacle 

“Crane Brinton, A decade of Revolution, 1789-1799 [The Rise of Modern 
Europe series] (New York and London, 1934), 297. 

®* A. H. Taine, Les origines de la France contemporaine: L’Ancien régime, 
La Révolution francaise, Le régime moderne (6 vols., Paris, 1875-1893) ; 


(rev. ed., 11 vols., Paris, 1899-1914). Translated by J. Durand, Origins of 
Contemporary France (2 vols., New York, 1876-1894) . 
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of a prostrate France in 1871 in terms of her historical 
evolution. The fundamental bases of his explanation run 
through the discussion of the ancien régime and the coming 
of the Revolution. The first of these was the destruction 
of French social cohesion as a result of the centralizing 
policies of the monarchy, beginning particularly with Louis 
XIV; the second was the union of the growing scientific 
knowledge and method of the eighteenth century with the 
old spirit of classicism, which resulted in an offspring termed 
the “Age of Reason,” containing within itself the explosive 
ideas giving rise to the Revolution and its extremes. 

The appearance of L’Ancien régime in 1875 brought forth 
comment from Albert Sorel, student of the Revolution as 
a European event, in a generally favorable review. “I do 
not believe,” he wrote, “that among all of the works which 
have placed him in the first rank, M. Taine has given us 
a book conceived with more vigor, composed with more 
talent, written with more brilliance.” ® 

In discussing the major theme of the classic spirit, Sorel 
points out that this view is not new with Taine in this work, 
for he had expressed the same idea in his L’Histoire de la 
littérature anglaise." However, Sorel observes, the classic 
spirit prevailed throughout Europe at the time, and, thus, 
in order to determine why there was a revolution in France 
and not elsewhere, one must study the individual circum- 
stances in each country. If the classic spirit were a sine qua 
non of the Revolution, why did not the same thing occur 
in other western European countries which were also domi- 
nated by it and the achievements of the age? Ultimately, 
Sorel agrees, to some extent, with Taine’s severe judgment of 
the spirit and doctrine of the eighteenth century, but he 
is of the opinion that Taine went too far in making it an 

* Albert Sorel, “H. Taine, Les origines de la France contemporaine, Vol. 


I, L’Ancien régime,” Revue historique, Il (1876), 281. 
* Book III, chap. i, p. 7. 
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absolute condemnation. “I find .... ,” he wrote, “in the 
eighteenth century some elements of reform, of vitality, 
of renaissance and of restoration which M. Taine does not 
appear to me to take sufficiently into account 

On the whole, Sorel approved Taine’s plan and meth- 
odology. Taine’s major interest, observes Sorel, is to point 
out the causes of contemporary events, and in doing so he 
gave a description of the intellectual and moral state of 
the French people under the Old Regime, the Revolution, 
and the new regime. It apeared to Sorel that Taine had 
examined all of the documents which he could command 
and utilized all the facts which appeared relevant. 

Albert Gazier, historian of the Revolution, was by no 
means as Satisfied with Taine’s methods in his review of 
La Révolution which appeared in the Revue historique in 
1878.8 Gazier indicates that Taine attributed the taking 
of the Bastille merely to the baseness of the Parisian rabble, 
thus presenting a picture of France virtually under the con- 
trol of ruffians and brigands. Taine’s individual examples 
Gazier would use as a forewarning to posterity against the 
errors of great enthusiasm, and maintains that Taine’s meth- 
od of grouping five or six hundred unrelated facts cannot 
be accepted as a proper foundation for arriving at general 
conclusions, such as those based upon the citations of burn- 
ings and other violence against the chateaux. Gazier denies 
that this condition existed on such a vast scale and asserts 
that many provinces were entirely free from violence. Taine 
cited 300 cases out of 40,000 communes, and Gazier wonders 
if his figures may not be turned on him to show that peace 
was certainly maintained in the other 39,700. 

Gazier is astonished at Taine’s deprecation of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and avers that the best portion of La 


* Albert Gazier, “Taine: Les origines de la France contemporaine: La 
Révolution,” Revue historique, VIII (1878), 453-466. 
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Révolution was the section on the National Assembly wherein 
Taine thoroughly refutes Rousseau’s Social Contract and 
brilliantly declares the advantages of an aristocracy. His 
review closed with the opinion that it is necessary to read 
Taine in order to know the Revolution but that to read 
only Taine would be to conceive the Revolution in unbal- 
anced terms. “It is the history of the errors, the faults and 
the crimes of the Revolution, but it is not the history of 
the Revolution 

Like Gazier, John Viscount Morley, in his monumental 
collection of critical essays,® disparages Taine’s ability to 
analyze practical political affairs in contrast to his undoubted 
ability in the field of theory. Morley notes that Taine 
has all the attributes of a man of letters, including a vigorous 
and living style “with spontaneous reality and independence 
of interest which distinguishes the genuine writer from the 
mere weaver of sentences and the servile mechanic of the 
pen.” But, he adds, all this is distinct from a talent in 
political history. Different attainments are required for 
judging Rousseau’s Social Contract from those required for 
analyzing and evaluating the proceedings of the Constituent 
Assembly. Morley believed that a prerequisite to writing 
good political history was practical experience in politics. 

Taine’s method of isolating each part of the picture and 
discussing it does not give the impression of movement, 
according to Morley. The sense of active and perpetual 
struggle is effaced by the attention of the writer to a single 
phase. In a study of concrete French social life, such as Taine 
attempted, therefore, the chronicle cannot be eliminated. 

Morley categorically denies the thesis that the union of 
scientific knowledge with the classic idea produced the doc- 
trines of the Revolution. He believes that the latter half 


*John Viscount Morley, Critical miscellanies (4 vols., London, 1886), 
III, 261-289. 
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of the eighteenth century saw the dominance of the classic 
ideal vitiated; that the principal Revolutionary doctrines 
were, for the most part, in existence long before 1789. Rather, 
Morley observes, if one must have a formula, the Revolu- 
tionary ideals were more the result of, first, the Reformation 
and, second, the fictions of the lawyers. 

In the course of a notable review,’® which appeared dur- 
ing the year of Taine’s death, 1893, Gabriel Monod, one 
of the leading advocates of the German scientific school in 
France and the founder of the Revue historique, pointed 
out that Taine himself was tainted with the brush of that 
classic spirit which was his pet aversion. Monod readily 
admitted Taine’s weaknesses, especially his naiveté in his 
use of sources, as well as a pronounced weakness toward 
logical systems and romanticism in description. Nevertheless, 
despite these failings, the high nobility of Taine is apparent 
to Monod who praises him because “he had, par excellence, 
the merit of loving truth for itself, of believing in it and 
in its beneficent virtue, of seeking it by the most sincere 
and disinterested effort and of showing to his generation 
how one can ally the impassioned research of art with the 
austere and modest service of science.” 

Although Monod freely admits Taine has not said every- 
thing, he contends that “what he says is true.” Taine posed 
the problem of the Revolution in “completely new terms,” 
and contributed in no small degree to the transplantation 
of the Revolution from a region of “mystical legend” to 
the level of reality. “In spite of the passion which often 
animates his accounts and his portraits, he has here again 
served science and truth.” 

In discussing the cause of Taine’s attitude toward the 
Revolution, Monod maintains that the effects of the war 
and the Commune upon Taine cannot be dismissed but 


%” Gabriel Monod, Renan, Taine, Michelet (Paris, 1898) . 
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that they did not act on him in the “puerile” fashion imag- 
ined by several of his critics. Taine saw in the Revolution 
and its aftermath in the nineteenth century the progressive 
decadence of France. He sought by his Origines to aid in 
stemming this deterioration. 

Monod was not alone in refuting the thesis of Alphonse 
Aulard and others that Taine’s attitude toward the Revolu- 
tion was caused merely by his personal experiences during 
the Commune. Albert Mathiez, Aulard’s arch rival and one- 
time student, takes the position, in a review of Taine as 
a historian, that Taine’s political opinions had already 
crystallized nine years before the Commune. In discussing 
the futility of Taine’s motivation in writing the Origines, 
Mathiez quotes an ironic passage from Seignobos,!? who states 
that, at a time when most of the advanced governments of the 
world were imitating bourgeois parliamentary democracy, 
Taine wrote six volumes to prove that its emergence in France 
was a great tragedy! Mathiez declares that Taine was not a 
historian but a philosopher—a philosopher “impatient de cer- 


titude.”** He was incapable of reasoning except in the ab- 
stract, personifying the very fault which he vilified in the 
classic spirit. 

The liberal and republican historian, Henri Sée, in a 
critical consideration of the Origines published in 1923,** also 
comments on the abstract nature of Taine’s thought, and with 


1 Albert Mathiez, “Taine historien,” Revue d’histoire moderne et con- 
temporaine, VIII (1907) , 257-284. 

Louis Petit de Julleville (ed.), Histoire de langue et de la littérature 
francaise des origines 4 1900 (8 vols., Paris, 1896-1899): Charles Seignobos, 
“L’Histoire,” chap. v. in Vol. VIII, Dix neuviéme siécle: période contempo- 
Taine, 272-273. 

*P. Lacombe, La psychologie des individus et des sociétés chez Taine his- 
torien des littératures (Paris, 1906), 355, as quoted by Mathiez. However, 
Lacombe, a few pages farther on, _ out: “Taine was, by nature and early 
training, a thorough scientist,” (ibid., 363). Lacombe wrote several works in 
the field of the Revolution, including several studies on Taine. 

“Henri Sée, “Quelques remarques sur Taine historien,” La Révolution 
francaise, LXXVI (1923) , 247-255. 
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what rapidity he built up his philosophical system in his for- 
mative years. Sée points out the importance of noting that 
the Origines was Taine’s first historical work, and that even 
in his earlier work Taine was less a historian of literature than 
an admirable essayist. No one was less prepared to do histori- 
cal work than Taine: he had written no monograph; he had 
not studied or criticized the sources. His philosophical mind 
and past intellectual discipline led him to seek a priori formu- 
lae to outline the body of his work, into which the facts could 
then be woven. The magnitude of the task undertaken by 
Taine Sée deems the work of several lifetimes. Yet he con- 
cedes that if Taine were led to do the impossible, his attempt 
is not less praiseworthy. Sée did not see in him the profes- 
sional historian, for he interpreted facts badly and worked 
from preconceived ideas. However, much better than the pro- 
fessional historians, Taine understood that the history of the 
Revolution was not merely the events occurring in Paris. 
From this viewpoint, he was an innovator and “his work 
marks a date in the historiography of the French Revolution.” 
Since one of Sée’s major fields of research was the agrarian 
history of Brittany, the use of provincial material by Taine 
would naturally appeal to him. 

Like Sée, Seignobos asserts that Taine permitted his po- 
litical opinions to guide his research.’® Nevertheless, after all 
the reservations placed on Taine’s work by Seignobos, who 
was a liberal and a democrat and very sympathetic with the 
Third Republic, he concedes: “It is not in vain that a sincere 
and vigorous genius applies his thought for several years to 
the study of a question. The Origines de la France contempo- 
raine will not serve as a manual for the study of the French 
Revolution but it has definitely destroyed the republican leg- 
end and prepared the ground on which the scientific history 
of the Revolution begins to be erected.’’!® 


8 Seignobos, loc. cit., 271. 8 [bid., 278-279. 
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Several other savants as well as literary critics gave their 
judgments on Taine’s work. Amedée de Marjerie, a clerical 
writer, praised the industry, honesty, and accuracy of Taine, 
attributing his excesses to his “anti-Christianism.” !* A stirring 
encomium to Taine’s genius was penned by Victor Giraud, 
Catholic historian and literary savant.’® Taine’s sincerity, as 
well as the continuity of his philosophical approach, was elo- 
quently defended by the historian Emile Boutmy” and Féli- 
cien Pascal, novelist and critic.2° Another literary figure, 
Edouard Rod, the Swiss novelist and critic, wrote in defense 
of Taine primarily by inferring the insincerity and undue 
violence of his detractors.? During the year of the centennial 
of the birth of Taine, 1928, two considerations of the historian 
were published in the same periodical. Paul Bourget, critic 
and novelist, takes a very reverent tone toward Taine,” as 
does Saint-René Taillandier.”* 

Over a period of half a century, Taine’s Origines was the 
center of a crescendo of historiographical controversy. Yet 
even his severest critics, such as Seignobos, were far from con- 


demning Taine’s work as a whole. Some were unstinting in 
their praise, while others, although readily admitting his weak- 
nesses, recognized in Taine a milestone in Revolutionary 
scholarship, a new departure in a more integrated investiga- 
tion of the Revolution. With Alphonse Aulard the contro- 
versy reached its climax and was at the same time momentarily 
metamorphosed. If the tone of both earlier and later critiques 


* Amedée de Marjerie, H. Taine (2nd ed., Paris, 1893) . 
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was tempered by the contrasts of Taine’s weakness and naiveté 
with his consummate genius and sincerity, with Aulard all this 
was changed to a blunt and total rejection of the Origines. 


Ill 


In order to crush the influence of Taine’s work, which he 
considered completely unscientific and actually not history at 
all, Aulard prepared a lengthy and detailed criticism of the 
Origines. Published in 1907, Aulard’s Taine, historien de la 
Révolution frangaise** shocked the learned world. To all ap- 
pearances, Aulard, in this brilliant piece of counter-research, 
by revealing the degree of Taine’s lack of objective, scientific 
scholarship, not only destroyed Taine’s scholarly reputation 
but enhanced his own. 

Praise of Aulard’s study was very much in evidence. Mo- 
nod, who had also been critical of Taine’s use of sources, re- 
ceived it very favorably in a review appearing in 1908.” 
Among other reasons for its importance, Monod points out 
that “it will show the necessity of submitting to equally min- 
ute examination many works of which the authority has not 
been sufficiently proved, and it will give a model for similar 
works.” Although accepting in full the criticisms of Aulard 
on method and detail, Monod does not agree that Taine’s 
work was useless; rather, it was a step in the right direction 
toward a greater emphasis on the social and economic aspects 
of the Revolution as opposed to the purely political approach. 

Fred Morrow Fling, in the American historical review,”® 
was fulsome in his praise of Aulard’s contribution: ‘‘Aulard’s 
volume is one of the most exhaustive and destructive pieces 
of historical criticism that, to my knowledge, has been pro- 


“ Alphonse Aulard, Taine, historien de la Révolution francaise (Paris, 
1907) . This critique was published in article form in La Révolution frangaise, 
LII (1907) , 13-47, 307-330; LIII (1907) , 97-138, 218-254. : 
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duced upon the period of the French Revolution. Probably 
no living man but Aulard was capable of writing it.” Fling 
agrees thoroughly with the findings of Aulard in every respect, 
consigning the work of Taine to Clio’s limbo. As each new 
stricture was heaped upon all those which preceded it, Fling 
felt “inclined to call a halt out of pity for the victim.” 

Aulard’s arrangement is virtually that employed by Taine, 
that is, he attacks Les origines in the order in which it was 
written. A treatment of only one major part of Aulard’s work 
—the portion dealing with the Ancien régime—will demon- 
strate adequately the character and scope of his critique. 

Aulard begins by discussing Taine’s background, particu- 
larly his education. He quotes a professor of Taine in the 
Ecole Normale to the effect that Taine ‘“‘understands, con- 
ceives, judges and formulates too quickly; loves formulas and 
definitions too much, to which he too often sacrifices reality, 
without doubting it himself... . for he is perfectly sin- 
cere.” Aulard asserts that this analysis could serve for all the 
works of Taine’s pen. 

Taine was led into a consideration of history through his 
primary love of literature and literary criticism, fields which 
claim the majority of his works. His interest in history, then, 
according to Aulard, arose from a desire to understand the lit- 
erature of a given people at a given time. In order fully to ac- 
complish this, it would be necessary to understand the people, 
the government, and the general tone of the times in which 
the literature was produced. Thus Taine’s historical interest 
is depicted as secondhand, or indirect. And, despite Taine’s 
protestations to the contrary, Aulard observes that “he had 
not the first idea of ‘scientific’ history.” 

Taine, the literary artist, confused history with that art. 
Aulard quotes from his Essai sur Tite-Live (1856), where 
Taine states that “in order to be a historian, it is necessary to 
be a great writer.” This fundamental misconception is further 
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exemplified by Taine’s insistence that in history one must 
always “reconstruct.” 

Aulard accuses Taine of attempting to astonish, in order 
to please, his reading public. But Taine’s observations were 
useless, since he only observed from a preconceived position. 
Further, Aulard points out another fundamental weakness— 
his urge to explain everything immediately with a theory: 
“He sees all, he understands all, he doubts nothing. He never 
said: ‘I do not know, I do not understand, I hesitate.’ ”’ 

Taine’s basic impetus to write his history, according to 
Aulard, was derived from his experience with the Commune. 
In Aulard’s opinion, Taine was not particularly conservative 
before 1870; and his strong political convictions after that 
date were, in effect, formed at that time. Aulard sees the ex- 
cesses of the Commune as the motivating force for the forma- 
tion of Taine’s conservative ideology and for his determina- 
tion to write a history of the origins of France, not as history 
alone but as an intellectual eye opener for the people. 

Aulard discovers in Taine’s research methods a portent 
of the final result. Taine actually began to read on the subject 
in August 1871. He wrote to a friend in December of that 
year that he had examined the correspondence of the prefects, 
to which Aulard remarks that Taine did not even wonder 
whether it was all the correspondence or only fragments. And, 
as a stronger sign of Taine’s methodology, Aulard points out 
that already he had reached his basic conclusion; for he wrote 
at this time that “in the conflict of the nation and of the gov- 
ernment, it is the nation which was wrong.” This only a few 
weeks after he began his research. 

The length of time devoted by Taine to actual research 
in the archives on the period of the Old Regime and the Revo- 
lution is bitterly attacked by Aulard, who asserts that the 
former spent only two years for the study of the documents 
for the whole of the Ancien régime. These two years were re- 
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duced by the necessities of domestic affairs, preparation of 
courses, his candidacy for the French Academy, and the trans- 
lation of a work on the Revolution from English into French. 
He began to write L’Ancien régime in August and September 
of 1873. By 15 April 1875, Taine had written three-fifths of 
L’Ancien régime and by 9 September of that year he had fin- 
ished. The work appeared in December 1875. Volume I of the 
Révolution appeared in March 1878; Volume II was pub- 
lished in May of 1881; while Volume III, completed in July 
1884, appeared in December 1884. The Régime moderne ap- 
peared from 1891 to 1893. Aulard complained of the rela- 
tively short amount of time spent in research and writing on 
a subject the magnitude of which should consume practically 
the entire lifetime of a man. 

In taking up the Ancien régime proper, Aulard points out 
that in Book I, “The Structure of Society,” there is almost 
nothing about the third estate. In Book II, “The People,” 
there is almost nothing on the bourgeoisie. It is only in Book 
IV, “Propagation of the Doctrine,” that a sketchy description 
is given to the middle class. In further criticizing the incom- 
plete nature of Taine’s tableaux, Aulard complains that, al- 
though Taine mentions the provincial assemblies once in 
praising their personnel, he does not discuss what they were. 
Aulard attributes this sketchiness to Taine’s method of pre- 
senting tableaux instead of accounts. Further, these tableaux 
are not for any particular time, but cover the whole eight- 
eenth century; consequently, they cover nothing and, rather, 
are to be classed as fiction. As Aulard presents it, Taine has 
synthesized all the years of the eighteenth century to 1789 into 
a sort of “ideal year.’ Hence, he omits the salient facts of 
the period which show evolution, because change cannot be 
made to fit into his tableaux. This, according to Aulard, ex- 
plains his preoccupation with “little facts,” which because of 
their isolated and minute nature can be worked into his pic- 
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tures. The inevitable result of this was the still-life nature of 
Taine’s work, for, with the facts of evolution suppressed, there 
is no feeling of movement or advancement. 

The section of Aulard’s criticism which probably most 
shocked the historical world was the examination of docu- 
mentation. Since Taine’s principal theme is public opinion, 
Aulard mentions some of the sources which he should cer- 
tainly have examined for that subject: remonstrances of parle- 
ments, official reports of the assemblies of the clergy, those of 
the two assemblies of notables, the papers of the provincial as- 
semblies, the cahiers of 1789. Taine neglected these simply 
because in these documents evolution is markedly demon- 
strated and Taine suppressed evidences of evolution. The few 
sources which he did offer, according to Aulard, concern facts 
of an insignificant nature. Further, all of his foreign witnesses 
were hostile to the Revolution, and his choice of printed 
books was uncritical and haphazard. He admitted letters and 
memoirs on the same level of authority, and even granted to 
novels and comedies the same weight he gave to memoirs and 
letters. 

What, exactly, did Taine consult at the National Archives? 
Aulard attempts to show this from Taine’s citations. The 
critic points out that of the 103 cartons in Series DXIX, con- 
taining the papers of the ecclesiastical committee of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, a great number of which concern the Old 
Regime, Taine consulted only 8. In Series F* (General Ac- 
countant) , which contains 1856 cartons, Taine consulted 2. 
In Series F'® there are 45 cartons relating to beggary from 
1779 to 1817; Taine consulted rz. Series G (Comptroller Gen- 
eral of Finance, tax farms, business of the clergy) contains 
6096 cartons or registers relating mostly to the eighteenth cen- 
tury; Taine consulted 3. Series H, one of the most important 
to Taine’s study, containing the correspondence of the in- 
tendants, comprised 1777 cartons; of these, Taine consulted 
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26. Series 0! (Secretary of State, from 1 to 749; King’s House- 
hold, from 750 to 3974) relates especially to the eighteenth 
century; Taine cited 5 cartons. Aulard remarks that he does 
not speak of those series which Taine neglected altogether, 
such as F!? (Commerce and Industry) , but only of those series 
which he used. 

Aulard turns next to a consideration of the use which 
Taine made of his sources. In the first place, Taine’s refer- 
ences to printed books were inexact. In the citation of manu- 
script sources, Aulard attributes this inaccuracy to the fact 
that Taine utilized several cartons at once, thus often citing 
a document in the wrong carton and series. But, of a more 
serious nature, Aulard asserts that Taine altered documents, 
sometimes without changing the meaning but at other times 
with graver results. 

In criticizing Taine’s credulity, Aulard points to his use 
of the entirely romantic writings of Madame de Genlis as a 
bona fide source on public opinion. His credulity served him 
badly in taking a quotation of John Law from Tocqueville 
without checking on the latter’s accuracy, for Tocqueville 
had, in reality, suppressed part of the quotation to make it 
appear that Law opposed governmental centralization. 

Taine’s penchant for generalization is considered by Au- 
lard to be his most outstanding fault. Thus, knowing that 
some nobles were in debt, he concluded that most of the great 
fortunes had deteriorated. Again, knowing that some nobles 
held with Montesquieu that a constitution existed before 
1789, he concluded that all nobles held that opinion. 

The philosophic-historical ideas of Taine are not attacked 
strenuously by Aulard. Indeed, he says that such is not his 
aim, which, rather, is to reveal the weak scholarly foundations 
of Taine’s work and to expose the latter’s lack of erudition in 
history. He agrees, however, with Sorel’s criticism of Taine’s 
theory that the classic spirit, wedded with the century’s ac- 
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quisitions of scientific knowledge, gave rise to the ideas domi- 
nating the Revolution. 

In his general conclusions, Aulard maintains that one can 
be indulgent toward mistakes and errors of negligence, but 
not toward those resulting from bad methodology, a biased 
position, and political passions. According to Aulard, the 
use by Taine of an exact citation or a quotation is the excep- 
tion; some of his errors are accidental, some deliberate, but 
in any case they are legion. The gaps in Taine’s work, caused 
by a neglect of most of the rich sources of public opinion, are 
very serious. The documentary base of his work is entirely 
insufficient. His tableaux would be false, if for no other rea- 
son than his great abuse of generalization. Taine portrays the 
fury and fanaticism of the Jacobins without describing the 
internal and external pressures which drove them to that posi- 
tion, thus giving to their actions the air of complete and utter 
folly. 

Aulard is convinced that Taine could not be accused of 
bad faith. He maintains that Taine deceived himself before 
he deceived others. In a further analysis, Aulard remarks that 
Taine “had a natural horror of ignorance, of doubt.” Also, he 
was first the artist: “Historic truth finds itself sacrificed at 
every instant to the necessities of art.’ His fever for creation 
was so great that any natural patience he might have had was 
destroyed by it; thus, he had not the patience to read a docu- 
ment to the end, but would cease to read and imagine the 
rest. Taine, says Aulard, was incapable of seeing in a docu- 
ment what he did not want to see. “One does not say that he 
eliminates the adverse evidence; it escapes him.” Thus, ac- 
cording to Aulard, ‘““The document does not speak to him; it 
is he who speaks . . . . to the document.” 

As a final judgment on the work, Aulard asserts that Taine 
added nothing new to the history of the French Revolution. 
As history, Taine’s work is virtually useless; its real value, in 
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Aulard’s opinion, is as the intellectual biography of Taine 
himself. He portrayed Taine as only a brilliant literary mind, 
who, possessing a strong bias and political passions, and with 
a preconceived thesis, proceeded to write a history of the ori- 
gins of modern France as a program of civic instruction. 

Yet, as with many another who has taken up the sword, 
Aulard was not safe from his own weapon. For a brief time 
his work was accepted with the profoundest respect, with 
scarcely a hint of critical analysis. But critical evaluation is 
contagious, and before long there were those who began to 
view Aulard’s work in a more judicious light. 

In 1908, Aulard’s great rival, Albert Mathiez,?" while 
agreeing in the main that Taine’s work was fragile, refused to 
give Aulard’s criticism a clean bill of health. In the first place, 
Mathiez protests that Aulard had not taken into consideration 
the period in which Taine wrote; that the methodology taught 
in 1908 at the Sorbonne was different from that of Taine’s 
time. The only reason one can see Taine’s faults is that he 
loyally put down his sources, which scarcely anyone prior to 
him had bothered to do. 

Also, Mathiez wonders why Aulard had not chosen the 
pro-Jacobin works of Thiers or Michelet?* for his critical 
attack. Is his reason for not doing so purely scientific? Is not 
rewriting history the best way to correct erroneous impres- 
sions? 

Mathiez, in opposition to Aulard, is of the opinion that 
Taine’s political life evinced a remarkable continuity. 


* Albert Mathiez, “Aulard’s: Taine, historien de la Révolution francaise,” 
Annales révolutionnaires, I (1908) , 348-357. 

* It was not until 1928 that Aulard wrote a critique of Michelet as a his- 
torian. In large, his estimate was favorable to Michelet, but he does accuse him 
of partiality in wishing to plead the cause of the democratic republic (Al- 

honse Aulard, “Michelet, historien de la Révolution francaise,” La Révolution 
Sengabe, LXXXI [1928], 136-150; 193-213) . One wonders if this point made by 
Mathiez in 1908 influenced Aulard in preparing the series of articles on the 
most outstanding historians of the Revolution which appeared periodically in 
La Révolution francaise. 
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Taine’s political ideas date from 1848, not from 1871 and the 
Commune, as Aulard would have it. In short, according to 
Mathiez, Aulard was wrong in attributing a complete re- 
versal to Taine merely as a result of his experience with the 
Commune. 

Further, according to Mathiez, Aulard was guilty of 
downright chicanery on several occasions, of which Mathiez 
cites several examples. In one instance, Aulard attacks Taine 
for using a collection of letters by an anonymous woman who 
traveled in France from 1792 to 1795, which was published 
in London in 1797 by one John Gifford. Aulard rejected 
their authenticity for two reasons: (1) Because the editor’s 
true name was John Richard Greene; and (2) because in 
the editor’s preface Aulard thought he saw “an ironic smile 
of mystification.”” These, states Mathiez, were very feeble 
reasons. He remarks that he has carefully searched the preface 
in an attempt to discover the “ironic smile” which Aulard 
saw, without success. As to Gifford, it was not the first time 
that he had signed this pseudonym, and, observes Mathiez, 
many writers and publishers use pseudonyms without being 
considered frauds. He quotes from Aulard, ‘‘Nothing indi- 
cates that he was incapable of these literary frauds 
not the burden of proof rest on the accuser? As Mathiez 
caustically writes, “ ‘Rien n’indique’ est un chef-d’oeuvre.” 

Taine was attacked by Aulard for quoting Gouverneur 
Morris to the effect that the masses, influenced by their curés, 
made a first use of their liberty to revolt because of poverty 
and want. Aulard stated that all men “not impassioned” 
would laugh at this. Mathiez, who flirted with economic de- 
terminism without ever fully adopting this concept of history, 
asserts that at the risk of appearing “impassioned,” he could 
not laugh, since there certainly were poverty and want, and 
they constituted a principal cause of the troubles. 

In concluding, Mathiez criticizes Aulard for not presenting 
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a more complete picture of Taine the historian by giving 
only scant notice to Taine’s philosophical concept. As a part- 
ing shot, Mathiez observes that Aulard’s work would lead the 
naive to believe that the true mark of the historian is his 
ability to avoid archival errors! 

This scintillating and witty article by Mathiez was fol- 
lowed in the next year by a brilliant piece of counter-re- 
search of truly massive proportions. In 1909, Augustin Cochin, 
astute conservative student of the Revolution, published his 
detailed criticism of Aulard’s attack on Taine.?® Cochin is 
primarily concerned with the sociological aspects of the Revo- 
lution and with the role which the “people” actually played 
in it. In the Jacobin concept, according to Cochin, the “free 
men” are the elect “philosophes,” while as to the common 
masses “it is necessary to force them to be free ” ‘The his- 
toric phenomenon of the unchained masses, without leaders 
or law, received no serious consideration until Tocqueville 
and Taine. Historians, remarks Cochin, liked to speak of the 
“people,” but always of their deeds, their heroes, their vic- 
tims; they never attempt to identify ‘‘the people.” To para- 
phrase him, the scene on that July day at the Palais Royal 
shows the “bilious” face of Desmoulins—“and the people.” 
Before the Assembly on the 6th of October appears the dirty 
and unsavory Maillard—‘‘and the people.” We know much 
about such personalities as Danton, Desmoulins, Maillard, 
and Billaud. But these details, according to Cochin, are of 
no interest in themselves, for they concern rather uncouth 
men; but of the people themselves little or nothing is known, 
even though they have done everything. It is, then, always a 
question of their acts, never of them. This political fiction of 
“the people” has been exploited by historians from Mignet to 
Aulard. Taine, according to Cochin, was the first to attempt 


*® Augustin Cochin, La crise de l’histoire révolutionnaire: Taine et M. 
Aulard (Paris, 1909) . 
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to determine the nature of the “sovereign people’’ and the 
“patriot opinion” of 1789 to 1794. 

In discussing Aulard’s accusations of errors and lacunae 
in Taine’s Révolution: l’anarchie spontanée, Cochin points 
out that Taine cited 14 troubled provinces and not three as 
Aulard asserted, in support of his idea that France was in- 
ternally disrupted. In the 550 pages of l’anarchie spontanée, 
Aulard claimed there were 28 material errors, which Cochin 
reduces to 15: 6 errors of copy, 4 errors of pages, 2 of dates, 
and g of misprints. Cochin considers that this constituted an 
enviable record, and one which Aulard, in his book on Taine, 
was far from achieving, since he was in error almost half the 
time in his corrections. 

Aulard accused Taine of collecting “little facts” of civil 
disorder, then concluding from them that all of France was in 
upheaval. Cochin shows that Taine cited about 120 cases of 
burning, rioting, murder and pillaging in France from March 
to September, 1789; Rouen, four days in the hands of brig- 
ands; Lyon, two days of rioting; a similar condition at Stras- 
bourg; murder of the mayor and pillaging at Troyes, Rennes, 
Dijon, Bordeaux, Caen, and Paris. These, remarks Cochin, 
were some of the “little facts.” Further, Aulard did not men- 
tion these things in his Histoire politique; he “closes the door 
of the temple to the great clamor outside the window, to the 
gleam of the chateaux which are burning and to the parade 
of severed heads . . . .; it is with the ‘lights’ of philosophy 
that he works, not with the broad daylight of the real world; 
and he is within his rights.” 

The critical method of Aulard in examining Taine’s 
archival research is condemned by Cochin. As will be re- 
membered, Aulard proceeded by comparing the number of 
pieces cited from a certain carton with the total number in 
the carton. Then, he compared the number of cartons cited 
from a series with the total number of cartons in the series. 
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This, argues Cochin, presupposes that Taine had seen only 
those he cites, which Cochin flatly denies. Then, too, the con- 
tents of the cartons are variable. For example, if Taine cited 
H1453 and 274, and not the 1800 others of Series H, this was 
due to the fact that in H14539 there is a list of the riots of 1789 
prepared by the intendants on the order of the ministry, which 
is not duplicated elsewhere. The second is the dossier of the 
riots in Provence—another unique case. Is it necessary, asks 
Cochin, to cite the entire series in citing one single carton? 
At that, Taine cited a large number: 50 cartons cited more 
than 200 times in the single book on the Constituent As- 
sembly. And what is found in the comparable section of 
Aulard’s Histoire politique? In Series C, Aulard cited two 
cartons out of 563; four from DIV—out of 72; one from 
DXXIX—out of 44; two from T—out of 982! Aulard cited 
nothing from F**III, which he reproached Taine for not cit- 
ing, and nothing from H, F* or DXIX, which he attacked 
Taine for infrequently citing. 

A comparison of the choices of sources of Taine and 
Aulard leads Cochin to observe that, in general, Taine sought 
the private, unofficial evidence and witnesses, discarding as 
far as possible the official relations and propaganda pieces, 
all of which were written for public consumption. Aulard is 
found to have done just the opposite.*® In the period of the 
Constituent Assembly, in Taine’s Révolution, about 50 
memoirs, or almost all, and about 30 secondary works were 
cited. In the archives he examined 49 cartons and a register: 
the correspondence of the intendants and the military com- 
mandants of the Old Regime; the correspondence of the new 


™“This matter of excessive reliance on official documents has made Aulard 
fair game for more than one critic; H. Chobaut, writing in a rival journal and 
under a rival flag, cites it as one of the dangers that must be guarded against 
when reading Aulard, while Augustin Cochin, in defense of Taine, administers 
to Aulard a critical drubbing equaled only by that previously administered by 
Aulard to Taine” (Bernadotte E. Schmitt (ed.), Some historians of modern 
Europe [Univ. of Chicago Press, 1942], 57) - 
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administrators of the departments and districts; a judicial in- 
quiry; some pieces of the committees of the Constituent As- 
sembly; two papers, Le Mercure and Le Moniteur, which 
dealt more with news than with political principles. He es- 
chewed the patriot newspapers as given to “generalities with- 
out substance.” For the same reason he neglected the mass of 
pamphlets as well as the official reports, cahiers, petitions, 
and addresses with what Cochin calls their “enthusiasm of 
style.” 

Cochin then examines Aulard’s choice of sources for the 
corresponding period of the Constituent Assembly and dis- 
covers that, theoretically, he discarded memoirs, but, ac- 
tually, he discarded correspondence. Just as Taine, Aulard 
worked only at Paris, but Taine at least consulted the local 
histories, Aulard almost never. The moderate newspapers, 
Le Mercure and Le Moniteur, Aulard left to Taine, citing 
the former not at all, and the latter only nine times. How- 
ever, he seemed to be enamoured of the patriot sheets; those 
of Loustalot, he cited 57 times; of Barére, 32; of Fauchet, 29; 
of Robert, 29; of Hodey, 26; also those of Gorsas, Desmoulins, 
Brissot, Marat, and Mirabeau. Then, for the period of the 
Terror, he added the acts of the Commune of Paris and the 
reports of the representatives on mission. After Thermidor, 
he utilized the reports of the police. 

From these observations, Cochin concludes that, while 
Taine was concerned with the flesh and blood story of the 
Revolution in its actual, unofficial manifestations, Aulard 
was primarily concerned with the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, the official facade. 

Two schools of the Revolution are set forth by Cochin 
as the “thesis of circumstances,” held by the partisans of the 
Revolution, and the “‘thesis of the conspiracy,” held by their 
opponents. Aulard, according to Cochin, was a direct disciple 
of Michelet in holding the former thesis, while Taine repre- 
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sented the latter school. Thus Aulard wrote the history of 
the Revolution from the standpoint of each of the acts of the 
“people” as resulting from the necessity of republican de- 
fense. To Aulard, each act of the people had a plausible mo- 
tive; hence, the cause of the attack on the Bastille is patly 
set down to the troop movements. The causes of the October 
Days? September Massacres? Conspiracies of priests and no- 
bles, treason of the court, egoism of the bourgeoisie, and, 
finally, the “circumstances of war.” Everywhere, in Aulard, 
there is a personification of the “people.” Hence, when the 
king refused to sign the Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
of the Citizen, “then Paris intervenes.” The king wished to 
go to St. Cloud on 18 April 1791, but “the people prevent 
him.” Cochin attacked what he called Aulard’s “epic of the 
great they.” Thus, in September 1792, “ ‘on a vu la royauté 
impuissante . . . . ons’enindigne.’”’ Then, six months later: 
““‘on s'inquiéte, on craint que les Girondins n’aient pas 
l’energie nécessaire *” To this last, Cochin adds a fitting 
bon mot: “on les proscrit.”” He demands: Who were these 
“on”? What was their number? How were they organized? 
How represented? Critical history, he asserts, cannot include 
these vague terms of “on,” “the people,” “Paris,” or “the na- 
tion.” It must describe, enumerate, and specify. 

In Aulard’s eyes, according to Cochin, Taine was guilty 
of profanation and sacrilege: He overturned the idol and 
threw down the great fetish of the Revolution—the people. 
This great blow at the scholarly reputation of Aulard was 
never, so far as the writer knows, parried by him.*! 

Mathiez reviewed Cochin’s work in the Annales révolu- 
tionnaires in the same year (1909) ,** giving, in general, a 


“In connection with the Aulard-Cochin controversy, cf. Edouard Rod, 
“Historiens de droite et de gauche,” Revue hebdomadaire: Journal des débats, 
X (1909) , 674-692. , ba ce 

™ Albert Mathiez, “Augustin Cochin, La crise de l’histoire révolutionnaire: 
Taine et M. Aulard,” Annales révolutionnaires, I1 (1909) , 605-607. 
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very favorable review. However, he does not agree with the 
sociological tenets of Cochin, that the acts of the Jacobins 
can be explained by the conditions of the existence of de- 
mocracy, and of democracy alone as guilty and responsible for 
the excesses. Nor does he agree with Cochin that the factual 
history of the Revolution had been advanced sufficiently by 
Aulard or Taine; so long as this is lacking, a sociological 
approach could accomplish nothing. He refutes the claim of 
Cochin that Taine wrote the history of the country; rather, 
he wrote through the eyes of the counter-revolutionaries. 
According to Mathiez, both Taine and Aulard began work 
with well-defined political opinions, and neither possessed 
the historical spirit. In concluding, Mathiez observes that 
Cochin had done a great service to the profession by posing 
anew vital problems “that dull minds imagine solved.” On 
this sane and judicious note Mathiez closed his article. 

Although Dechamps** attacked Cochin’s work, Aulard 
presumably made no reply himself—to the apparent disap- 
pointment of Mathiez, who had hoped for a continuance of 
the stimulating controversy. At the time of his writing, 
Mathiez stated that a reply from Aulard was overdue: Aulard 
could not effectively treat the matter in a contemptuous 
silence, since “the silence of disdain is only the response of 
pride, nothing more.” 


IV 


From the viewpoint of scientific history, the record of 
this long controversy** reveals that the two principal figures, 


J. Dechamps, Taine ct M. Aulard (Paris, 1910). This work consti- 
tuted an attack on Cochin’s criticism of Aulard’s critique of Les origines de la 
France contemporaine. The work is not in the printed catalogue of the Library 
of Congress, nor is it in several of the other principal libraries in the United 
States. No review was found. 

* No mention is made of the Taine-Aulard controversy, as such, in the 
work on the latter by Georges Belloni, Aulard, historien de la Révolution fran- 
¢aise (Paris, 1949) . 
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Taine and Aulard, unconsciously allowed their political and 
social predilections to influence their historical judgment. In 
addition, although secondarily, most modern scholars would 
consider the two principal critics, Aulard and Cochin, guilty 
of lack of judgment, if nothing worse, in making their respec- 
tive critiques so vitriolic in nature. One should be able to 
presuppose that truth is the aim of the historian; a violently 
partisan approach to the problems of history will tend to con- 
ceal rather than reveal that degree of truth which otherwise 
it would be possible to ascertain. One cannot escape the im- 
pression, for example, that Aulard and Cochin, in their ex- 
haustive criticisms, were as interested in toppling scholarly 
reputations as they were in objective truth.* Vindictiveness 
can be just as contagious in intellectual circles as elsewhere. 
Certainly, in the case of Aulard the sword which he wielded 
against Taine was wrenched from his hand and turned against 
him by others®** who, for their part, were no less vindictive 
toward Aulard than the latter had been toward Taine. 

What must be the attitude of the utilitarian group toward 
this controversy? In view of their position that the historian 
sees in hisory what he wishes to see, how could they criticize 
Taine for writing a history of the crimes and stupidities of 


* This probably applies also to Mathiez in his review of Aulard’s work on 
the Origines, as well as to several others, among whom stand out several con- 
servative literary figures who defended Taine. 

* Additional critiques of Aulard’s work, as editor of the Recueil des actes 
du Comité de Salut public, began in 1908 with the appearance of Charles Vel- 
lay’s attack in La Révolution francaise, LV (1908) , 87-96, and in Annales révo- 
lutionnaires, | (1908) , 685-694. This attack continued with the appearance of 
F. Laurentie, Le cas de M. Aulard (Paris, 1914) , reprinted from Le correspon- 
dant, CCLIV (1914) , 833-872; by Vellay again in Revue historique de la Révo- 
lution francaise, VIII (1915) , 321-325. Mathiez entered the lists against Aulard’s 
editorship in “Le scandale Aulard,” Annales révolutionnaires, VII (1914) , 292- 
298, and “La science de M. Aulard,” ibid., 457-459, 601-606. See R. R. Palmer, 
“Fifty years of the Committee of Public Safety,” Journal of modern history, 
XIII (September, 1941) , 375-397, for a judicious review of these attacks. Ac- 
cording to Palmer, Aulard did not reply to the critiques (ibid., 378, note 4). A 
considerably later attack on the Recueil is that of H. Chobaut, “L’oeuvre d’- 
Aulard et histoire de la Révolution frangaise,” Annales historiques de la 
Révolution francaise, VI (1929) , 2-3. 
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the Revolution, while effectively ignoring all other facets of 
that great upheaval? On the other hand, what censure could 
they pass on Aulard for depicting the Revolution almost ex- 
clusively from the official, revolutionary, point of view? Did 
not both historians do precisely what it is claimed all his- 
torians do—read into the raw material of history what they 
wish to read? If he were logical, the utilitarian would be led 
to the position that Taine and Aulard were fully justified in 
exercising their preconceptions in the collection of materials 
for their histories; that since they were upholding one set of 
social values as against another (by their biased use of 
sources) , they were fulfilling the social role of the historian 
according to their differing interpretations of the good and 
bad in government and society. If the utilitarian takes this 
position, then for him almost the entire structure of historical 
criticism is invalidated. Logic would bring the utilitarian to 
this point, unless indeed he chose one social viewpoint, dog- 
matically, as desirable, casting aside all others as depicting an 
“unsocial” attitude on the part of the offending historian. At 
that point, however, he would cease to be the critic and 
would become the dogmatic censor. 

In France, particularly, historians have been active par- 
tisans in various schools of historical thought*? which, often- 
times, have been a direct reflection of their respective positions 
in contemporary affairs. In consequence, it was little more 
than natural that the attempt should be made, albeit subcon- 
sciously, to use history to buttress their various viewpoints on 
contemporary society. However, this is fundamentally the use 
which the publicist makes of history. Historians, on the con- 
trary, must consciously and rigorously exercise discipline in 

* “Tt is sometimes hard for American historians to appreciate the heat of 
historical controversy that has frequently raged in France over Opposing inter- 
pretations, particularly of the French Revolution. Even the divergent interpre- 
tations of the Jackson Era, or of the Civil War, seem to pale by comparison 


with French scholarly quarrels.” (Dr. Beatrice F. Hyslop, in a letter to the 
writer, dated 25 November 1949) . 
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order to write history within the framework of the times 
which are being treated, and in order to deal with the past as 
past. 

This is not to say that the historian must close his eyes 
to the questions of his own age or refuse to utilize his obvious 
advantage of perspective in analyses of contemporary prob- 
lems. It does mean, however, that he should consciously dis- 
cipline himself in order that the social réle of the historian be 
one that will fit within the framework of written history as 
an approach to truth. The historian can, and often is morally 
obliged to, go back into the past seeking for answers or ap- 
proaches to present day problems, but it should be done, as 
far as humanly possible, with an open mind. In other terms, 
the historian should depart the present for the realms of the 
past unburdened with the impedimenta of contemporary 
opinion, in so far as that opinion will color his view of the 
past. To the degree that this is not achieved, to that extent 
will his journey have been in vain. For if history can show 
him nothing save that which is a reflection of his own predi- 
lections, then he can bring no new approach to the problems 
of his age. 

Essentially, what the historian should eschew at all costs 
is adherence to the view that objective history should not 
even be retained as an ideal and that, therefore, he is free to 
interpret history under the shadow of his own bias condi- 
tioned by his contemporary environment. Intellectual sin is 
forgivable and, when struggled against, may lead to great 
virtue, but the refusal even to recognize its existence may be 
the only unforgivable intellectual sin. 





Book Reviews 


e/a) 


LIVING IDEAS IN AMERICA. Edited by Henry Steele Commager. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. 1951. Pp. xviii, 766. $6.00.) 


Since 1934 members of the historical guild have been indebted to 
Henry Steele Commager for furnishing them with his invaluable 
Documents of American History, a collection of source materials of 
an official and quasi-official character which he kept current by suc- 
cessive editions in 1940, 1943, 1948, and 1949. For much of this period 
the Documents constituted the most important supplementary volume 
for use with any of the standard textbooks in the American field. After 
World War II, however, the increasing emphasis which teachers began 
to place on American social and intellectual history resulted in the 
emergence of not one but many rival books of selected readings and 
edited documents. Some were designed for use with texts; others were 
expressly prepared to supplant the traditional textbook and emphasized 
the problem approach to the study of American history. Each new 
publication sought, by means of judicious selection, emphasis, and 
organization, to present what its editor or compiler believed were the 
most essential ingredients that had produced the American nation. 

Mr. Commager has now joined the parade with a new work that 
takes rank as the best single volume collection of its kind. Indeed, there 
are few scholars more favored with editorial experience and insight 
when it comes to selecting and explaining the basic ideas that have 
shaped the America of our day. Because that America is now challenged 
as never before, and because he has an abiding faith in the American 
democratic tradition, the author directs his attention to reassuring 
“that growing body of men and women who are concerned about the 
complex problems that confront our society today.” As pointed out in 
the preface, once one has plumbed this rich storehouse of America’s 
past, these problems take on perspective and do not seem “so strange 
and baffling.” Stress is placed on the point that although we are 
the most youthful of great powers, as far as the major countries are 
concerned, we can boast of many very old institutions: the oldest 
republic, the oldest democracy, the oldest federal system, the oldest 
written constitution, and the oldest of genuine political parties. More- 
over, the reader is reminded, even in the field of political morality, 
a burning issue in 1952, “it is probably safe to say that over a long 
period of time political morality has been as high as business morality.” 
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The book is arranged in three parts: (1) the American setting, 
(2) principles, traditions, and institutions, and (3) America as a world 
power. Approximately one-sixth of the pages are devoted to part one, 
which deals with the people and the land, and about the same amount 
of space is given over to part three, which includes selections on peace 
and war, isolation, intervention, and the status of America as a 
world power. Slightly more than two-thirds of the book thus is reserved 
for part two, which deals with fundamentals of the American political 
system, machinery of government, democracy or majority rule and 
minority right, state and nation, the welfare state and rugged indi- 
vidualism, liberty and order, tradition of change and reform, church 
and state, and school and society. For each part the author has supplied 
a brief introduction, and for each section and for some of the selections, 
short, but often brilliantly composed commentary. 

By count there are 226 selections which, to the author, best exemplify 
the “living ideas in America.” It is interesting to note the frequency 
with which certain men are placed on center stage. Because he is a 
professed liberal of the Jeffersonian school, Mr. Commager has selected 
for inclusion in this work eleven documents authored by the “sage 
of Monticello.” Few, today, will dispute the right of any of these 
utterances of Jefferson to a place in a work of this kind. The next 
two most prominent “contributors” to this volume are Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt, each of whom is accorded eight 
selections. The passions and prejudices of the moment may have blinded 
some Americans to the point where they will refuse to recognize the 
reasonableness of the contributions of these twentieth century disciples 
of Jefferson, but this reviewer would venture the prophecy that the 
passage of time will, as in the case of Jefferson, bear out the author's 
judgment. Of the other famous Americans whose ideas have given 
meaning to the growth of American democracy, Mr. Commager has 
called on Madison, Lincoln, and Truman, each of whom speaks out 
on five occasions; Washington and Walter Lippman, four times; 
David Lilienthal and Justices Holmes and Hughes, three times; and 
H. L. Mencken, twice. The editor has also inchuded selections from 
five of his own writings, a gesture which some of Mr. Commager’s 
social science contemporaries may feel is in poor taste. The general 
reader, however, will be as richly rewarded by what he learns from 
these selections as by any in the book. Perhaps that is precisely why 
they have been included. It is to be hoped that the volume will be 
as widely circulated and read as possible, not only among teachers 
and students, but especially among the laity. 


ARTHUR R. KOOKER 
University of Southern California 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIFE. By Nelson Manfred 
Blake. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1952. Pp. xiv, 
732- $5-75:) 


Professor Blake describes his Short History of American Life as an 
independent “synthesis of American economic, social, and cultural 
history somewhat similar to that developed in the thirteen-volume 
History of American Life, edited by Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon 
Ryan Fox. .... "For all historians acquainted with the longer work, 
this statement provides an adequate general concept of the book. 

The volume is divided into four major parts: “Colonial Foundations, 
1607-1776,” ‘““The New Nation, 1776-1861,” “Triumph of the Business 
Man, 1861-1914,” and “The Latest Age, Since 1914.” In this division, 
least space (124 pages) is devoted to the colonial period, and most 
(230 pages) to the years from the Revolution to the Civil War. About 
equal space is given to the periods before and after 1861 (354 and 
335 pages, respectively). Within each part chapters under various titles 
discuss the composition and growth of the American people, their 
economic life, religious beliefs and organizations, scholarly and artistic 
activity, recreation, and changing concepts of nationalism, democracy, 
and world-relatedness. Almost no military, political, or diplomatic 
history is included. 

Outstanding for this reviewer are the descriptions of colonial agri- 
culture and of religion in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
They provide a fullness of detail and clarity of view that is unusual 
in a survey text. The great bulk of the volume, of course, presents 
material that is familiar to the competent historian. Bibliography and 
index are both accurate and useful. 

As in any work that attempts to cover so much, some weaknesses and 
errors appear. The date of the Zenger trial should be 1735 instead 
of 1733, and of the disestablishment of the Congregational Church 
in Massachusetts 1833 instead of 1834. The organizational meeting of 
the American Association of University Professors was held in 1915, 
not 1914. A Rhode Islander also notices that the extensive iron industry 
of the province in the eighteenth century is not mentioned on page 
47, although by the Revolution it had developed sufficiently to be 
an important supplier of weapons for the patriot army. Rhode Island 
should also be included among the states listed on page 573 which 
have adopted anti-discrimination statutes. The format of the volume 
is not particularly attractive, perhaps because of the crowded pages 
and the small type used, especially for quotations. The latter are 
not always sufficiently identified, as in the case of the excerpts from 
speeches by Franklin D. Roosevelt on pages 564 and 565. No indication 
is given as to when and under what circumstances these statements 
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were made. Finally, more serious than any of these minor items, is the 
omission of any general summary or concluding survey of the American 
people in 1952. The reader is dropped precipitously from the chapter 
entitled “The Artist Becomes a Democrat” into “Suggestions for Further 
Reading.” 

Dr. Blake’s volume should be welcomed widely as a college text 
for courses in American social history. Due weight is given the multiple 
influences which have shaped the life and thought of the American 
people. Attention is focused upon the ways they have earned their 
living as a major factor, but the Old World heritage and our con- 
tinued contact with Europe, the frontier, the concentration of the 
population in urban areas, the changing status of the United States 
in world affairs, and other factors are not neglected. Scholarly, well- 
balanced, and readable, it is an excellent summary of the extensive 
research carried on in this field in the last quarter century. 

WILLIAM D. METZ 
University of Rhode Island 


RAG, TAG AND BOBTAIL: THE STORY OF THE CONTI- 
NENTAL ARMY, 1775-1783. By Lynn Montross. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1952. Pp. 519. $5.00.) 


Historical tastes change, and there seems to be a revival of interest 
in military history. This interesting volume, which might be called 
a social history of the Continental Army as well as a military history, 
should stimulate that interest. 

This book is not intended for scholars specializing in the history 
of the American Revolution; it is a book for laymen and nonspecialists. 
The style of the writing is popular, and the heavy use of quotations 
from contemporary diaries, letters, military orders, and such, with 
their frequently original spelling, keeps the reader’s interest from 
wandering. Such quotes as this one from the diary of an enlisted man 
near Boston—“Feb. 7—This Day two men in Cambridge got a bantering 
Who wodd Drink the most and they Drinkd So much That one of 
them Died in About one hour or two after. Feb. 10—There was two 
women Drumd out of Camp this fore noon. That man was Buried 
that killed himself Drinking.”—should keep awake even the most 
television-jaded reader. Popular writing does not necessarily mean 
bad history, and in this case it does not. Mr. Montross has given us 
a valid general history of the Revolutionary armies and their operations, 
and his footnotes and biblography will be useful to the reader who 
wants to go back into the material from which history is written. 

One of the strengths of this book is that the author recognizes there 
was a social revolution in the late eighteenth century as well as a 
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war for independence. Mr. Montross calls the internal conflict “a 
revolution within a revolution.” This thesis is by no means a new 
one, but historians who have called attention to the internal revolution 
have focussed on the political scene rather than the army. This book 
points out that the conflict extended to the military as well. The conflict 
between General Schuyler and General Gates was a military extension 
of the political battle between the conservatives and radicals in the 
patriot camp. Another manifestation of the left-right division among 
the patriots was the Conway cabal, which Montross sees as a great deal 
of smoke emanating from very little if any fire. 

The “fast buck” philosophy followed by American soldiers in 
Berlin in 1945, for example, was nothing new in military history. 
The author gives considerable attention to plundering during the 
Revolution, and his evidence should gratify antimilitarists and demo- 
crats. It appears that the most professional soldiers, the Hessians and 
the British officers, were the worst plunderers and that the most 
amateur soldiers, the American troops, despite their suffering for want 
of supplies, had the best record in this respect. The autocratic, ironclad 
discipline affecting relations of officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates in the Hessian units, and to a lesser extent the British divi- 
sions, did not prevent the armies of the crown from stealing from 
civilians even in Loyalist areas. This unrestrained looting by the 
invaders worked to the advantage of the Americans in the long run: 
there were few neutral American farmers in the areas where the Hessians 
had stolen everything that was not nailed down. Hessian plundering 
parties motivated more patriot recruitments than did appeals by 
Congress. 

Still another strength of this book is that it puts the military 
history of the Revolution in the context of other wars of that period. 
Thus what may appear to the twentieth century soldier or armchair 
strategist as a great strategic or tactical blunder is seen as natural, 
given the military customs of the late eighteenth century. The author 
points out that there were concepts of war during the Revolution 
quite alien to ours of today and that the military history of that 
earlier era can be understood only by one with a knowledge of these 
earlier concepts. To understand the American Revolution it is important 
to realize, for example, that “the soldier of 1775 was not a mere 
unit, identified by a serial number, of an enormous mass of cannon 
fodder. He was an individual whose personal behavior might have 
an influence on some decisive action waged by a few hundred troops 
on a side.” The author's extensive knowledge of past and contemporary 
wars—he is the author of War through the Ages and a historian with 
the Marine Corps—gives him a perspective that adds to the value of 
his work. 
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Mr. Montross has likes and dislikes which show through his writing. 
This is pointed out not in criticism but in appreciation, because his 
value judgments are based upon a thorough investigation of the 
men and events and because these judgments heighten the interest of 
the book. Benedict Arnold, hardly a popular figure to begin with, 
fares badly. The author presents him as a self-seeking, politics-playing, 
black-marketing, young opportunist, whose efforts were of dubious 
value to the American cause even before he sold out. Montross also 
presents good evidence to show, contrary to the legend that Arnold 
fought brilliantly at Saratoga, that he did not actually fight in the 
engagement at all. In handling the internal struggle in the Continental 
Army between the New Yorkers and the New Englanders, epitomized 
in the conflict of Schuyler and Gates, the author’s sympathies are 
obviously with the democratic New Englanders. 

Any book has weaknesses and errors, but Rag, Tag and Bobtail 
has so few that one should not dwell on them. The treatment of 
the causes of the Revolution is weak, leaning toward the Whig inter- 
pretation, but the author may be excused here since the origin of the 
conflict is not his subject. Residents of extreme southern Illinois, 
however, will be surprised to learn their part of the country was a 
prairie when George Rogers Clark marched over it less than two 
centuries ago. 

The numerous maps prepared by Alice Wesche are very useful, 
as are the panoramas of some of the battle areas. The end papers 
done by Miss Wesche, however, hardly leave the impression that the 
American soldier was either ragged, tagged, or bobtailed. But these 
are unimportant faults in a book that is as good as this one. The 
nonspecialist owes thanks to Montross for this military history. 


DAVID A. SHANNON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


COMMENTARIES ON THE CONSTITUTION, 1790-1860. By Eliza- 
beth K. Bauer. (New York. Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. vii, 
400. $4.75.) 


Constitutionalism has been a dominant theme in the development 
of American democracy, for the concept of limited government lies at 
the heart of American political institutions. Its role in United States 
history, moreover, was never more significant than during the formative 
years from the ratification of the Constitution to the Civil War. This 
period witnessed not only the establishment of Constitutional law and a 
distinct system of jurisprudence in the United States, but the rise of a 
recognized legal profession as well. To each of these areas of historical 
study this volume makes a material contribution, and accomplishes it 
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through an interesting analysis of the careers of thirteen eminent 
American lawyers who had in common, as the title suggests, the author- 
ship of a number of critical commentaries on the Constitution. From 
the Middle States the author has selected James Wilson, William 
Rawle, and Peter DuPonceau of Pennsylvania, James Kent and William 
Duer of New York, and David Hoffman of Maryland. Her New England 
group comprises Nathaniel Chipman, Nathan Dane, Joseph Story, and 
Timothy Walker, while three Virginians, St. George Tucker, his son 
Henry Tucker, and John Taylor of Caroline, represent the Southern 
states rights school. In devoting half her book to biographical sketches 
the author adheres to the precept that personality adds both human in- 
terest and basic value to any study of law. 

These thirteen men present a composite picture of the early Amer- 
ican legal profession, for they had similar experiences as lawyers, judges, 
and professors of law. Several became noted jurists, with two, Wilson 
and Story, serving on the United States Supreme Court. As young men 
they illustrated the nature of legal training in late eighteenth century 
America. This nation could boast only five law schools in 1800, those 
of William and Mary, Columbia College, the College of Philadelphia, 
and the private schools of Judge Tappen Reeve at Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, and Peter Van Schaak at Kinderhook, New York. The two Tuckers 
studied at William and Mary, William Rawle attended Middle Temple, 
London, while the other nine who received their training prior to 1800 
read law under the private tutelage of noted lawyers. Yet the later ex- 
periences of these men indicate a steady trend toward formal legal 
education. In 1824 Kent became professor of law at Columbia, and there 
also Duer, as president, lectured on constitutional jurisprudence. Hoff- 
man enjoyed a long career as professor of law at Maryland. Chipman 
served in a similar capacity at Middlebury College from 1816 to 1843. 
Story became Dane Professor of Law at Harvard in 1829, while his 
student, Walker, later established a law school at Cincinnati College. 
Both Tuckers devoted years to legal education, the elder at William 
and Mary and the younger at the University of Virginia. 

The commentaries of those who became professors of law resulted 
from their professional duties. In the case of Story, for example, the Dane 
Professorship required the publication of his lectures. As commentators 
these men did more than merely expound law for the benefit of lawyers 
and judges. As textbooks their writings influenced legal education for 
many decades, as orderly analyses of American law they worked against 
codification, and as political documents they served to bolster the 
position of the sectional protagonists during the constitutional debates 
of the Middle Period. 

In analyzing the contents of the commentaries, the author limits 
herself to the two themes of the location of sovereignty in the Federal 
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Union and the nature of the federal compact. She includes, in addition, 
a brief but useful summary of Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution. 
Although it is true that the limitations of space make a full analysis 
of the commentaries impossible within the confines of one book, yet 
the inclusion of some observations on common law, the commerce and 
contract clauses, and even judicial review might have given the work 
better balance and broadened its influence in the literature of legal 
and constitutional history. Its organization by ideas rather than by 
personalities (for the writers have been identified earlier) might have 
led to a sharper comparison of views and less repetition. Any evaluation 
of sovereignty or discourse on the nature of the compact resolves itself 
into relatively few questions which might be presented with greater 
clarity as a series of theses in constitutional interpretation rather than 
as the views of a succession of men. 

Despite its title, this volume focuses attention on the commentators 
rather than on their works. In acquainting the reader with a notable 
group of men who served a growing profession as practicing lawyers and 
judges and who expounded American law from the lecture platform 
and from written commentaries, the author makes her most significant 
contribution. It is for this portrayal as well as for her excellent bibliog- 
raphy that this book has become a worthwhile addition to the study 
of Americal legal history. 


NORMAN A. GRAEBNER 
Stanford University 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN AMERICAN THOUGHT. By Edward 
A. White. (Stanford, California: Stanford University Press. 19532. 
Pp. viii, 117. $2.50.) 

This slender volume touches an important theme in American 
intellectual history, namely the conflict of science and religion in the 
period 1860-1930. In a series of seven essays Professor White outlines 
the course of this conflict, principally in terms of the ideas of leading 
participants, such as John W. Draper, Andrew D. White, John Fiske, 
William James, David Starr Jordan, and John Dewey. He suggests 
that antagonism between science and religion was neither inevitable 
nor necessary, and believes that a few astute men, like James and 
Jordan, were wise enough to know that both science and religion 
had their justifications. 

Professor White’s conclusions are mostly foregone, for he has few 
doubts about the validity of supernatural religion. “The viewpoint 
of this book is that of Christian thought,” he tells us frankly, “and 
the positions examined are therefore appraised from the perspective 
of Christian presuppositions.” What this leads to is the meting out 
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of praise and blame according to the stand his subjects take in regard 
to supernatural faith. He approves John Fiske because “Over and 
over again, Fiske leaves the deterministic presuppositions of nineteenth- 
century science to place emphasis with unfailing accuracy upon Christian 
fundamentals.” He thinks ill of John Dewey, on the other hand, 
“because he withdraws from the only realm in which phenomena are 
truly religious, the realm of the supernatural,” and also because he 
suspects Dewey of favoring “the utter destruction of religion.” Granting 
the author’s frame of reference, religion cannot come off second best. 

Professor White’s methods are even more disturbing than his 
presuppositions. In his quest for sources there is no evidence that 
he went outside the Stanford University Library. For his most sub- 
stantial essay, on David Starr Jordan, he had easy access to Jordan's 
unpublished manuscripts. But for the others he relied on standard 
published works, a reliance that reduced his chances of making original 
contributions. In the matter of secondary literature he has completely 
ignored Richard Hofstadter’s excellent monograph, Social Darwinism 
in American Thought, and Bert J. Loewenberg’s useful articles on 
the reception of Darwinism into America. Both of these scholars 
have contributed to our understanding of the conflict between science 
and religion. For the reader’s benefit, if not for his own, Professor 
White might have indicated the relationship of his work to that of 
his predecessors in this field. 

The author’s method of presenting his material is not entirely 
satisfactory. As his extensive use of “Ibid.” testifies, he proceeds largely 
in terms of summaries, book-by-book, lecture-by-lecture. He culls 
out his subject’s opinions on the conflict between religion and science, 
but the presentation is repetitious, disjointed, and obscure. One rarely 
gets any sense of the growth of a man’s ideas, or even a sense of 
unity among them. Perhaps this is related to the fact that Professor 
White has no consistent idea of what he is about. At the outset he 
contradicts his own thesis, saying on page 8 that “It is the thesis of 
this book that a generation of conflict between science and religion had 
issued in a clarification of the place of religion in American life. ... .” 
and on page 6 that “At the end of the period there was little 
agreement regarding the respective roles of science and religion in 
American life ” The author adds to the confusion by failing to 
exclude extraneous material. Presumably his concern is the relation 
of science and religion, but in the essay on Draper he clutters his 
pages with summaries of Draper’s ideas on such remote subjects as 
immigration, the westward movement, the causes of the Civil War, 
and the nationalization of railroads and telegraphs. Readers who 
refuse to be diverted from the main theme will at least be slowed 
down by a multitude of obscure sentences. Who can make anything 
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of the following? “The legitimate object of human inquiry was indif- 
ferently God or evolution, which was the domain of science.” In dis- 
cussing Dewey's delimitation of religion Professor White says, “But 
this view did not satisfy the soul that located the center of its being 
at a level from which even its own involvement in life became the 
object of its moral striving.” Such statements make the reader pause, 
not because they are profound, but because they are obscure. If there 
is a quality that pervades the entire book it is the quality of obscurity. 

No use belaboring the obvious—this is an important topic, but a 
disappointing treatment. 


IRVIN G. WYLLIE 
University of Missouri 


FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES: FISCAL, 
MONETARY, BANKING, AND TARIFF, INCLUDING FINAN- 
CIAL ADMINISTRATION AND STATE AND LOCAL FINANCE. 
By Paul Studenski and Herman E. Kroos. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1952. Pp. 528. $6.50.) 


This is an able, comprehensive survey of the financial structure 
of the United States covering the national, state, and local governmental 
problems and activities from colonial times to the present. It seeks 
to combine the theoretical and practical approaches, and on the 
whole it succeeds in doing so for the college courses and general 
lay public it has in mind. The emphasis is on a careful factual presen- 
tation of the various phases of the systems of public finance, money 
and banking, and foreign trade controls that have evolved over the 
past three centuries. An effort is made to give the economic, political, 
and social background against which the fiscal events have to be seen 
if they are to be properly understood. This part of the text is competent, 
but does not cut very deep or show the same mastery of material as the 
main subject of the text. The judgments made on financial questions 
are carefully balanced and thoughtful, though the authors refrain 
from extended theoretical analysis or controversy. 

The student should find the text clear and informative. It has the 
great merit of coming down to the current period, ending with events 
in 1950. There are some illuminating parallels and contrasts between 
comparable wars and other situations. A wealth of detailed data is 
presented through numerous and clear tables. A good bibliography 
provides references for the interested reader. 

Every specialist will note certain omissions of fact or reference in 
his own special field of interest, or would prefer things stressed dif- 
ferently. I would prefer more light on pressure politics and on the 
role of different economic and sectional groups. A greater depth of 
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analysis would have improved the treatment of the causes of the 
American Revolution and of the merits of the Articles of Confederation 
as against those of the Constitution. But the authors, in general, are 
to be commended for their industry and skill. Their text consciously 
carries on the qualities of impartial, cautious weighing of evidence 
and of partisan claims embodied in Davis Rich Dewey's classic work in 
the same field; their volume will be a keen competitor of such rival 
texts as those of Shultz and Caine. The consumer will benefit from 
such socially useful competition. 


SIDNEY RATNER 
Rutgers University 


OPEN DOOR DIPLOMAT, THE LIFE OF W. W. ROCKHILL. By 
Paul A. Varg. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 141. 
$3.50.) 


The Foreign Service today is full of specialists and professional 
career diplomats. Fifty years ago there were few. This book is a 
biography of one of them, William Woodville Rockhill. For thirty years 
he served his country in various diplomatic posts in many parts of the 
world—China, Greece, Turkey, Russia—as well as in the Department of 
State. Beginning his career in 1884 as Second Secretary at Peking, 
he ended it in 1913 as Ambassador to Turkey. Most of his service, how- 
ever, was in China, and in his day he was acknowledged the specialist 
on Far Eastern Affairs. Before the establishment of a Far Eastern Divi- 
sion, he was the Division. He was the principal adviser on Chinese 
Affairs to John Hay, who considered him next to Henry White the best 
diplomat in the service, and to Theodore Roosevelt, who referred to 
him as one of the three most valuable men in the Foreign Service. 

Rockhill is best remembered for the part he played in the formulation 
and proliferation of the Open Door policy. Most of the book is an ac- 
count, therefore, of America’s Far Eastern relations under the men 
whom he served, McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. The story is a fa- 
miliar one—from Dennis, Griswold, Campbell, and Dennett—and Varg 
adds little that is new. He does, however, contribute a different slant. 
Rockhill’s concern for the Open Door, Varg relates to his love for 
Chinese culture and civilization, his desire to save China from dis- 
memberment. Varg finds substantiation for this view in Rockhill’s inter- 
est in all things Oriental (which stems from his earliest days): in his 
study of Chinese, Tibetan, and Sanskrit languages, and his explorations 
in China and Tibet. Rockhill cared little, if anything, for the com- 
mercial and missionary interests. No mention is made of his relations 
with the business interests, which were extensive, or of his intimate 
connection with them on the eve of the drafting of the notes to the 
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powers, as Campbell has shown. Indeed, from Varg’s references to the 
American Asiatic Association, one would suppose that society to be a 
group of scholars rather than an organization of merchants seeking con- 
cessions and markets in China. 

An interesting point Varg reveals is Rockhill’s view of the Japanese. 
Obsessed with the menace of Russia in the Far East and seeing in 
the Japanese the only counterweight to the Tsar, Rockhill went over- 
board completely for the Nipponese. He discounted them as a threat 
and considered their interests to be identical with those of his own 
country. In 1904 he looked upon the extension of the Japanese Empire 
into Korea as a blessing for the Korean people and as the final step in 
the westward expansion of the Rising Sun. What a tragic misconception, 
especially since the Roosevelt Administration operated on this premise! 
One is reminded of the appraisal of the Chinese communists by Amer- 
ican diplomats in the 1940's. 

What Varg has given us is an interesting, well written, and rounded 
portrait of one of the architects of our Far Eastern policy. Through 
Rockhill’s life the author has added to our understanding of the back- 
ground of the present. 


ARMIN RAPPAPORT 
University of California 


THE AMERICAN RECORD IN THE FAR EAST. By Kenneth S. 
Latourette. (Published under the auspices of the American Institute 
of Pacific Relations. New York: The Macmillan Company. 19532. 
Pp. 208. $3.00.) 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE FAR EAST, 1945-1951. By Harold 
M. Vinacke. (Published under the auspices of the American Institute 
of Pacific Relations. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press. 
1952. Pp. 144. $3.00.) 


Two brief volumes here reviewed are convincing testimony that 
the brave men keep coming on. Even with rare courage, any reasonably 
cautious scholar must be either a consummate craftsman or driven 
by a terrific sense of mission to attempt to pass historical judgment 
on the men and events so current as to be the stuff out of which 
much of a bitter political campaign has just been fought. Even if the 
rabid partisanship of the moment were to be ignored, the range and 
quantity of the materials to be considered are so great as to demand 
a degree of courage for which historians are seldom noted. 

The scope of the two volumes is essentially the same, with the 
exception that Latourette’s definition of the Far East invariably has 
included India and Pakistan whereas Vinacke has excluded them. 
Vinacke also hews more closely to his appointed line and makes little 
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attempt to describe internal conditions in the countries examined. 
Latourette deliberately and successfully devotes precious space to 
an evaluation of the political and social milieu in which American 
policy operated. The chief difference in the two accounts lies in the 
reluctance of Vinacke to give his personal judgments upon a number 
of controversial issues. True, the bewildering phenomena of McCarthy 
and MacArthur, our relations with Nationalist and Communist China, 
and our involvement in Korea are all examined and the arguments 
of antagonist and protagonist weighed carefully, but Vinacke falls 
back repeatedly on the protective device of the use of such words 
as “seemed” and “apparently.” So frequently does he have recourse 
to such precautions as to raise the question whether this is the reflection 
of the effects of recent attacks on our Far Eastern experts. But without 
benefit of label, Vinacke does pass brief and grim judgment on the 
reckless and irresponsible attacks upon our diplomatic personnel. Such 
tactics, he contends, have diverted attention from policies to personali- 
ties, have slowed up the formulation of policy, and have weakened 
seriously our moral authority in this crucial period. 

Most readers will be interested primarily in what is said on the 
whole ugly question of American complicity in the Chinese debacle. 
Both decry the Communist victory as a great tragedy for all of us. 
Latourette calls it the greatest diplomatic disaster in our history. But 
both authors find the explanation within China and not in the 
quality, quantity, or timing of American aid. Latourette spells out 
this conclusion more specifically and vigorously. “Chiang had com- 
pletely lost the confidence of the Chinese people.” The inability of 
the Nationalist government to control inflation when “added to other 
causes, led almost all to say that anything, even Communist rule, 
was better than existing conditions.” 

At this juncture some of us should be reminded that not even 
the Taft-McCarthy coterie of Far Eastern experts has raised a shadow 
of doubt as to the competence or respectability of the authors. Their 
combined professional experience represents two-thirds of a century 
of careful and recognized scholarship. Americans who believe that 
truth is the beginning of freedom will be grateful for this last demon- 
stration of that scholarship. This, of course, will not be the last word. 
Those who have pursued with such single mindedness the devil theory 
of responsibility will not be diverted from the hunt by these small 
books. This much, however, is clear: these two volumes are two inde- 
pendent, careful, objective analyses of a very important chapter of 
our diplomatic history. They constitute the best brief answers to 
questions that some of us have been asking and all of us should 
be asking. When the mythical definitive study of this period is written, 
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this reviewer is certain that the author will do little more than elaborate 
on these conclusions already reached. 

Both writers attempt to project their judgments into the future. 
Here Latourette writes for both of them when he warns that there 
is no early, easy, or completely satisfactory answer to the questions 
which face us. Our propensity for quick and final answers in the 
face of such problems as the growth of population, the desperate need 
for education and training in democratic processes of government 
must give way to a disciplined patience if we are not to transform 
past errors into fatal ones. Latourette even raises the question whether 
our program of military aid buttressed by economic and social aid 
has not tended to defeat our objective. 

Those who are familiar with the wide range of Latourette’s pub- 
lished materials will find this last volume the most readable of all 
his work. There is a moral concern over the record of the past and 
a fine faith in the future for which many a reader will be deeply 
grateful. Finally, there is new hope in American scholarship in the 
simple but eloquent fact that both volumes were published by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations without any reference to that fact. 

FRANK G. WILLISTON 
University of Washington 


HISTORICAL EDITING. By Clarence E. Carter. (“Bulletins of the 
National Archives,” Number 7, Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 1952. Pp. 51. $0.20.) 

WASHINGTON’S OFFICIAL MAP OF YORKTOWN. (“National 
Archives Facsimile No. 21,” Washington, D.C.: U. S$. Government 
Printing Office. 1952. Pp. 5, plus map. $0.75.) 

WASHINGTON’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF 1789. (“National 
Archives Facsimile No. 22,” Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 1952. Pp. 14. $0.75.) 


Dr. Carter’s brochure on historical editing appears to the reviewer 
to be a work of great merit. It should be read by anyone who plans 
to edit, or even to make use of, a collection of published historical 
documents. It should be made clear at once that Dr. Carter is virtually 
the dean of historical editors in the United States. He and the late 
Clarence Walworth Alvord have edited a number of volumes of 
documents pertaining to the British period of Illinois history. Dr. 
Carter also has compiled and edited a splendid collection of the 
Correspondence of General Thomas Gage, and, in 1931, he began 
his work of compiling and editing the Territorial Papers of the United 
States. It is fitting that he should have been called upon to prepare 
the publication on historical editing, which, according to the foreword 
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written by Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United States, is 
intended to be used for the instruction of those members of the staff 
of the National Archives who are called upon to edit documents 
for publication. 

The reviewer takes pleasure in having an opportunity to applaud 
Dr. Carter’s statement of the standards by which the historical editor 
must be guided. Dr. Carter presents his readers with a very useful— 
indeed, a brilliant and penetrating—discussion of the problems of the 
editor who must search for documents, select them, criticize them, tran- 
scribe them, arrange and annotate them, and at the same time keep his 
project within the boundaries dictated by a limited budget. Again and 
again the point is made that the editor must be responsible for guarantee- 
ing that the most authentic and most accurate text is prepared for publi- 
cation. Each document is to be regarded as suspect until it has 
been found to be genuine. Every transcription of a document must 
be compared with the original in order to insure accuracy. In Dr. 
Carter’s own words: “It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
editor’s sole responsibility, after having established the purity of the 
documents, is to reproduce them with meticulous accuracy” (p. 25). 

It is encouraging to know that scholars of Dr. Carter’s experience, 
skill, and integrity are in charge of the program of documentary 
publication sponsored by the National Historical Publications Com- 
mission. The reviewer hopes that the National Archives, the Library 
of Congress, and other agencies concerned, will receive generous support 
from Congress for the publication of such works as the Territorial 
Papers of the United States. It is to be hoped that Congress will see 
fit to appropriate sufficient funds to support the publication of a 
number of collections of public papers, including the writings of the 
presidents of the United States. 

The publications projects mentioned above are designed primarily 
for the use of trained scholars. It is fitting that individual documents, 
such as the Declaration of Independence, should also be published by 
historical editors for the use of teachers, school children, and the 
general reading public. The staff of the National Archives has responded 
to the need for publication of such documents by inaugurating its 
series of facsimiles. Washington’s Official Map of Yorktown is a fine 
example of the single-document publications which are being produced 
from time to time. The map of Yorktown is accompanied by a brief 
statement of the significance of the siege and surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis’ army. The map itself—a facsimile of one produced in 
1781 by a French military engineer in American service—makes clear 
the manner in which the Franco-American besiegers pushed forward 
their trenches and their guns until Lord Cornwallis had no choice 
but to surrender. There are, of course, other contemporary maps 
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of the siege of Yorktown extant, but it is particularly appropriate 
that Lieutenant Colonel Jean-Baptiste Gouvion’s map should be 
published. The map is an excellent one, and it is probably the map 
sent by General Washington to Congress enclosed with his official 
account of the siege. 

Washington’s Inaugural Address of 1789 is another of the growing 
number of facsimiles made available by the staff of the National 
Archives. As in the case of the map of Yorktown, a brief introductory 
statement precedes the facsimile. The introductory statement is concise 
and meaningful, and the facsimile is beautifully clear and readable. 
What could be more useful to the teacher of United States history 
than such a published document? Here is, indeed, a useful visual 
aid! It would be trite to say more about the possible classroom uses 
of the facsimiles; suffice it to say that these documents are inexpensive— 
for these days—and that further information about the publications 
available may be obtained by writing to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 25, D. C. 

The reviewer has only one adverse criticism to make of these 
facsimiles. In their present format they are a bit unwieldy; their 
covers measure about ten and a half by sixteen and a half inches. 
Perhaps it would be advisable to change the format of future publi- 
cations in the series to a more handy size. 

GEORGE W. KYTE 
Lehigh University 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE (go0- 
438). By James Everett Seaver. (Lawrence, Kansas: University of 
Kansas Publications, Humanistic Studies No. 30. 1952. Pp. 101. 
$2.00.) 


During the last few years a number of monographs have been 
published dealing with the relations of Jews and Christians in the 
late days of the Roman Empire. More and more it is recognized by 
responsible scholars that—as in other fields of Western polity—during 
the fourth Christian century for the first time the nature of the later 
medieval pattern appears quite clearly. “Though times and symbols 
change with the passing of centuries, the Jews of the medieval ghetto 
and the Jews of Buchenwald have the common heritage of Christian 
persecution. This religious persecution of the Jews had its origin 
in the fourth Christian century; it is sad to think that an end to this 
ancient problem is not yet in sight” (p. 87). 

Father Robert Wilde presented in his The Treatment of the Jews 
in the Greek Christian Writers of the First Three Centuries (Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1949) essentially the literary evidence of the Jewish Question, 
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and Professor George LaPiana of Harvard University the theological 
and legal attitude of the Church in an excellent study “The Church 
and the Jews” (Historia Judaica, XI, 2, October, 1949). Professor Seaver 
thus performs a significant service in his description of the actual 
incidents and the—so to speak—day by day developments that gave 
rise to legal enactments by both the church and the now Christianized 
state. 

Mr. Seaver shows rather conclusively how theological ideas and 
pseudo-historical premises were to lead to mob violence, to the lowering 
of the civil status of the Jews, and to economic degradation. When, 
in 338, a St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan could refer to the Synagogue 
as a “haunt of infidels, a house of the impious, a hiding place for 
madmen, a virtually heathen temple which was under the damnation 
of God Himself " (p. 43) and coerce Emperor Theodosius into 
foregoing justice, we can readily imagine the attitude of lesser men, 
not to speak of the Roman plebs. As long as the Christian world 
maintained that “the maintenance of civil law is secondary to religious 
interest” (St. Ambrose, ibid.), no improvement could be possible. 
Our author joins a distinguished company of modern day Christian 
students who are endeavoring to right an ancient wrong. 

This reviewer can find only one serious shortcoming in this publi- 
cation: no sources, Latin or Greek, are provided for the many passages 
from contemporary codes, letters, and other documents. Thus the 
reader who has no access to the Acta Sanctorum, the Codex Theo- 
dosianus, Migne, Mansi, etc., has no means of verifying the accuracy 
of these copious translations which comprise approximately one-third 
of the body of the work. Otherwise, however, the study was found 
to be well organized, free of minor inaccuracies, and containing satis- 
factory references and bibliography. 


FRANK ROSENTHAL 
Drake University 


EUROPE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By David Ogg. 
(London: Adam and Charles Black, Sixth Edition. 1952. Pp. v, 
576. $4.50.) 


This volume is a new edition of a work which was published 
more than a quarter of a century ago. For this revised edition several 
parts have been rewritten, and the bibliography has been brought up 
to date. The British Isles are treated only incidentally, with emphasis 
being placed on continental developments. The author believes that 
the claim of the seventeenth century to be studied as a distinct epoch 
in European history is well founded. He centers his account around 
such topics as the struggle for Baltic supremacy, the relative decline 
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in political importance of the Empire and the Papacy, the increase 
in the theory and practice of absolutism, and the development of 
practical proposals for religious toleration and international arbitration. 
Economic and social changes are skillfully interwoven in the political 
narrative. 

Of particular value to the student and general reader is the 
opening chapter in which Professor Ogg presents an over-all view of 
Europe in the seventeenth century—its ruling dynasties, major terri- 
torial changes, administrative procedures, and social organization. 
Religious developments are not neglected, for two chapters, written 
with admirable clarity, are devoted to this topic. In the concludiny 
chapter the author attempts an evaluation of the achievements of 
the century, particularly in regard to scientific and philosophic thought. 
Four useful maps help to clarify the text, and the bibliography is 
both critical in nature and well chosen. A serviceable index completes 
this study. 


BERNERD C. WEBER 
University of Alabama 


I DOCUMENTI DIPLOMATIC! ITALIANI. Published under the 
authority of the Ministero degli Affari Esteri by the Commissione 
per la Pubblicazione dei Documenti Diplomatici. Series I, Volume 
I, edited by Walter Maturi. (Rome: La Libreria dello Stato, 1952. 
Pp. xlvi, 604. $3.33.) 


At last students and scholars of diplomatic history have been 
given the opportunity to welcome the first volume of the important 
series of Italian diplomatic documents. Italy is almost the last of 
the great world powers to publish a great series of its documents. 
Germany, Austria, England, France, and Russia have already issued 
their collections. However, Russia has only published a few of her 
volumes of documents between 1878 and 1914; and the United States 
has made no comparable systematic scholarly edition of its documents, 
but has been most generous in opening its State Department archives, 
under certain conditions, up to the year 1936. Some countries, such 
as Germany and France, issued two series dealing with the periods 
before and after 1871 respectively. The Allies, in fact, are publishing 
a third collection of German documents covering the period since 
1918. By being the last to publish, Italy has been able to combine 
all three periods, from 1861 to 1943, into this one collection. Alessandro 
Cassati, the Chairman of the Publication Commission, admits (p. vii) 
that exploratory investigations occurred as early as 1929, but they 
must have begun much earlier than that because the present reviewer 
remembers well a letter from Francesco Salata in 1929, promising 
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the first volume before the end of that year. Twenty-three years have 
passed since then, years of dictatorships, depressions, and wars, until 
now, under a free republic and in spite of a cold war and economic 
instability, Italy's resurgent post-war vitality has set itself to the 
task of finally producing this most objective and scholarly edition of 
her diplomatic documents. The collection consists of nine series repre- 
senting successive periods, and a different historian has been chosen 
to edit each series. This enables simultaneous progress to be made 
in each series and a more rapid production of volumes. The series 
with their terminal dates and editors are: First: 1870, Maturi; Second: 
1896, Chabod; Third: 1907, Perticone; Fourth: 1914, Torre; Fifth: 
1918, Torre; Sixth: 1922, Mosca; Seventh: 1935, Moscati; Eighth, 
1939, Toscano; Ninth: 1943, Toscano. 

Perhaps the delay in launching this collection has also contributed 
to a more objective and scholarly approach. It was understood that 
the Commission's task was to be entirely historical and not political. 
There was to be no such overall motivation as war guilt or war 
origins, but rather a constant purpose to reveal by the documents 
themselves the main trends and changes of Italian diplomacy and 
foreign policy. Such an objective required at the same time a selec- 
tion of documents, and this selection the editors are trying to make 
on a purely scholarly basis of judgment: What ones deal with large 
and general policy? What ones deal with minor incidents which 
influence larger policy or broader relations? These are the laudable 
criteria of selection. Even with the policy of rigid selectivity, it is 
expected that this collection will consist of from 100 to 150 volumes. 

As to Volume I, all the scholarly motivations and rules of selection 
seem to have been followed admirably by its editor, Dr. Walther Maturi 
of the University of Turin. The period covered by Volume I is 
the year 1861, and the main problems involved were those of the 
recognition of the new Kingdom of Italy, the Roman question, the 
disorders in southern Italy, and Italy's Danubian-Balkan policy. There 
is twice as much material on Italy's relations with France than on 
those with any other country. Altogether there are 470 documents 
reproduced for the year 1861, of which 361 are drawn from the 
archives of the foreign ministry. Since we are told (p. viii) that there 
were 2,750 reports and instructions in the foreign ministry archives 
for the year 1861, we can see that only 13 per cent of the more 
important documents were included and 87 per cent were excluded 
in the process of selection in this volume. This represents, however, 
a higher percentage of selection than in the German collection of 
Die grosse Politik, which averaged only about 10 per cent. 

One of the values of this volume, and of the collection as a whole, 
is that the editors include many documents from the private cor- 
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respondence of the principal ministers and diplomatic representatives. 
In Volume I alone there are 109 private letters to and from Victor 
Emmanuel II, Cavour, Ricasoli, Minghetti, Rattazzi, Nigra, Vimercati, 
Passaglia, and Solaroli. These were found principally in such reposi- 
tories as the Archivo della Casa Reale (Cascais), Archivo Centrale 
dello Stato (Rome), Archivo di Stato di Torino, Museo del Risorgi- 
mento di Torino, Archivo Ricasoli (Broglio), and Biblioteca dell’ 
Archiginnasio (Bologna). 

Although this is a very necessary initial volume of the collection, 
which begins with the date of January 8, 1861, even before the official 
proclamation of the United Kingdom of Italy (March 17, 1861), 
the volume itself does not contain many important additions to our 
present knowledge of Italian diplomacy during that year. Indeed, 145 
of the documents presented (or go percent of the total) are reprints 
of documents already edited in such collections as Bianchi’s Politique 
du comte de Cavour (private Cavour-D’Azeglio correspondence), Bian- 
chi’s Storia documentata (Italian-Vatican relations), Bollea’s Silloge 
di lettere, Chiala’s Lettere . . . . di Cavour, Carteggio Cavour-Nigra, 
Cavour e I’Inghilterra, Questione romana negli anni 1860-1861 (Cavour 
with Pantaleoni, Passaglia, and Vincercati), Tabarrini’s and Gotti’s 
Lettere e documenti del Barone Ricasoli, Bonfadini’s Arese, and the 
Libri verdi. However, the editing of these previously published docu- 
ments is carried out with considerably more scholarly care. The 
correction of earlier texts or the choice of conflicting texts are 
carefully explained in the footnotes, and previously omitted passages 
in the documents are included between asterisks. 

Taking the question of France’s recognition of Italy as an illustra- 
tion, we see that the broad outlines of the history are not changed. 
New documents are added which in general confirm the accounts 
already known. For example, Napoleon III learned from Italian sources 
that Ricasoli was being considered as Cavour’s successor, and he 
heartily agreed with the selection without wishing himself to intrude 
into Italy's internal affairs (pp. 167-168). Thus is confirmed the fact 
that Victor-Emmanuel II, not Napoleon III, made the choice of Cavour’s 
successor. We do find Italy's willingness to renew ad hoc relations 
with France without France’s formal recognition of the new kingdom 
(p- 55). New light is also thrown on the reactions of Spain and 
Portugal to France’s recognition of the Italian kingdom. One item 
we do miss: an Italian account of the stormy session of the French 
Council of June 14, 1861, on the question of the recognition of Italy. 
The British documents give good accounts of it (Grey and Cowley to 
Russell, June 25 and 28, 1861, PRO, Russell Papers LVI), and it 
would be surprising if no Italian version of the session existed. It is 
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more probable, and regrettable, that it remained among the 2,389 
documents omitted by the Commission. 

On the other hand, all scholars will have reason to praise the 
excellent editorial work in this initial volume. The documents are 
arranged in strictly chronological order according to dates of dispatch. 
They are identified by sender, receiver, date, source, reference to 
previous publications, and type (whether dispatch, telegram, or private 
letter). Editorial notes are restricted to an absolute minimum, usually 
to cross-references or to other works which elaborate the contents. 
All documents are reproduced in the original language (more in 
French than in Italian), and with the original spelling and punctua- 
tion preserved. There are frequent typographical errors, however, 
which may be excused by the fact that Italian typesetters had to cope 
with so many French texts, but it is hoped that these errors will 
be reduced in the future volumes by more familiarity with the work 
and by more care in proofreading. One wonders, for example, whether 
it was an error in the original spelling or a typographical error 
when one reads about the “sainté du Sultan” (p. 193). In the front 
of the volume is a chronological table of the documents with content 
summaries, and in the back separate indexes on topics, countries, and 
persons. The binding and paper are of durable quality, and the 
style of printing represents the well-known Italian high standards of 
the art. 

The Italian government, the Commission, and the editor deserve 
the highest praise from the world of scholarship for this worthy 
beginning of a great project. The future volumes will be awaited 
with great interest. 


LYNN M. CASE 
University of Pennsylvania 


THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1903-1950. By 
Lawrence C. Ealy. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1951. Pp. x, 207. $4.00.) 


The author in his Preface states that his book is “primarily an at- 
tempt to trace Panama’s role in the development of the spirit of in- 
ternational co-operation as a dynamic political force of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” And he makes clear that his concept of international co-opera- 
tion includes such developments as the Inter-American System, a re- 
gional program, as well as “projects of general international collabora- 
tion such as the League of Nations.” 

An examination of the book’s organization shows the following: 
Chapter I briefly summarizes Panama's position as a crossroads, outlines 
important geographical and demographical facts, and alludes to the 
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“tragedy of Panama’s economy” (p. 8), which is said to be the long 
shadow cast over it by the Canal. The titles of subsequent chapters 
are: “A New Republic Enters the Family of Nations”; “Panama and the 
Inter-American System, 1903-1923”; “In the First World War’; “Mem- 
bership in the League of Nations”; “The Inter-American System, 1923- 
1938”; “The Hemisphere Faces the Axis Threat”; “The Isthmian Re- 
public in World War II”; “The Pan American Movement Since 1944”; 
“Panama and the United Nations”; “Present Day Problems: Prospect.” 

Since the total text space runs to approximately 149 pages, it is 
obvious that the author has had to compress his materials considerably. 
In this he has done an excellent job. Each chapter is well documented 
and an exhaustive bibliography is also included. The total space de- 
voted to footnotes exceeds thirty-four pages, and seventeen pages are 
required for the bibliography. In addition, there is a good index. 

If this study appears at first glance to be merely a descriptive sum- 
mary of Panamanian history from about 1903 to 1950, the reader is at 
once pleased to discover that insight, good judgment, and clarity of 
thinking distinguish the author’s presentation. For example, on the 
theme of “International Co-operation” the author is careful to analyze 
the republic’s search for a counterpoise to United States’ power. He 
finds that the Inter-American System is not viewed as completely satis- 
factory to Panama because of the practical realities of her position 
vis-a-vis the United States. The republic’s leaders “of virtually every 
party” have seen the question of the “counterpoise” similarly, and the 
record of Panama’s participation in the League is on this question like 
her participation in the United Nations. Perhaps Panama’s aspirations 
in this regard are best stated in the words of Enrique A. Jiménez, Presi- 
dent of Panama in 1946 and 1947 (p. 159): ‘. . . . there has been . : 
a lack of understanding of the Panamian people. ... . The United 
States Government competes unfairly and unjustly . . . . with the in- 
dustry and commerce of Panama... .. we ask... . that we be per- 
mitted to make our contribution with the dignity becoming a free, 
independent people, and . . . . consistent with our sovereignty. ... . “d 

In the chapter on present day problems the-author lists Communism 
and the far-flung “Cold War” as one of them. He shows how the Re- 
public of Panama “declared war” on Communism (29 April 1950, presi- 
dential decree) by outlawing the Communist “Peoples Party.” He doubts 
that more has been done than to drive the party underground, and that 
little has been done to kill the “roots of discontent” on which Commu- 
nism and its propaganda feed. 

Another problem arises out of the activities of the Nacionalista and 
Hispanidad parties. These are anti-Communist, but have sometimes col- 
laborated with the Communists to harass the United States. These na- 
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tionalistic parties are anti-Yanqui and even anti-Pan American, and have 
an affinity for Franco Spain. 

Lastly, the author speaks of the fact that Panama, more than any 
other Latin American nation, seems to hold to the concept of the “Di- 
vine Right of Revolution”; is, in other words, still politically unstable. 
On this point, however, the author asserts the domestic nature of this 
instability, and closes with the evaluation that in foreign policy there has 
been and will be a continuity based upon collaboration with the United 
States. 

THEODORE E. TREUTLEIN 
San Francisco State College 








News Section 
MH 


National Convention 


Memories of the extraordinarily successful Convention of Phi Alpha 
Theta in San Juan, Puerto Rico, are still bright in the minds of those 
fortunate enough to have been in attendance, and those memories will 
never tarnish. The high success of the Convention was due to the ex- 
treme cordiality of our Puerto Rican hosts, who left nothing undone 
that could be done to increase the pleasure of our visit, the beautiful 
setting for the Convention, and the quality of the sessions themselves. 
In sum, the level of the Convention was such in all aspects that subse- 
quent conventions will be hard put to approximate it. 

Delegates to the Convention gathered on the night of December 26 
at the Hotel Everglades in Miami, where they were guests at a well 
attended reception sponsored by our kind hosts of the evening, the 
Delta Alpha chapter of the University of Miami. The next morning the 
delegates departed for San Juan via two chartered airplanes of the 
Eastern Airlines. One obliging pilot helped us take a lesson in the 
historical geography of the Caribbean, for he flew his plane over Watling 
Island, the site of the landfall of Columbus, October 12, 1492. We 
arrived at San Juan toward mid-afternoon and were royally greeted by a 
local committee from the Beta Delta chapter of the University of Puerto 
Rico. After a brief respite in our convention home at the Condado 
Beach Hotel, later that evening we were guests at a reception held in 
the beautiful home and grounds of the Chancellor of the University of 
Puerto Rico, Dr. Jaime Benitez, and sponsored by the Chancellor. The 
social side of the Convention also included a splendid reception on 
December 29 by the Mayoress of San Juan, Her Honor Felisa R. de 
Gautier, at which our President was presented with the key to the city. 
Thereafter we were treated to an elaborate dinner and entertainment 
in the penthouse and roof garden atop the City Hall. The New Year's 
Eve party held at the Faculty Club of the University of Puerto Rico 
two evenings later was also an event never to be forgotten. 

Undoubtedly the best remembered sessions of the Convention were 
the Convention Banquet held on the evening of December 28 and the 
Convention Luncheon held on December go. At the first of these, after 
hearing the paper of President Watts, “Mr. Resolve Smith—Patriot or 
Traitor?” printed as the first article in this issue, the delegates heard a 
brilliant talk by His Excellency, Governor Luis Mufioz Marin, on the 
evolution and success of the Commonwealth movement in Puerto Rico. 
This movement achieved full fruition with the inauguration of Governor 
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Munoz Marin as the first governor under the new Commonwealth con- 
stitution five days later on January 2. At the Convention Luncheon, 
Chancellor Benitez also spoke on the recent history of Puerto Rico, 
with particular reference to the growth and present status of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. As auditors, we could not help feeling that 
Puerto Rico was extremely fortunate in its present leadership. 

Four sessions from December 29 to December 31 were devoted to the 
reading of papers by members of the Society. At the first session, held 
in the very attractive auditorium of the University of Puerto Rico, the 
delegates heard three impressive papers. Two, fittingly, were read by 
members of our host chapter at the University of Puerto Rico: “The 
First American Consuls and Commercial Agents in Puerto Rico,” by 
Dr. Arturo Morales Carrién, former chairman of the department of his- 
tory at the University of Puerto Rico and at present Assistant Secretary 
of State of the Commonwealth, and “The Wandering Archives of the 
Spanish Governors of Puerto Rico,” by Miss Georgina Lavandero 
Llabres, who is helping develop Puerto Rico’s rich archival resources. 
The third paper, “William H. Prescott, Historian of the Conquest,” 
read by our former National President, C. Gregory Crampton of the 
University of Utah, was also fitting to our Latin American environment. 

The following morning, after the business session, Mr. Julio V. Guz- 
man, from the Society's other chapter on the island, Beta Delta, of the 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, read a paper on “Municipal Ad- 
ministration in Puerto Rico under the Constitution of 1812.” This 
further venture into the history of Puerto Rico was followed by a paper 
by Professor Eugene K. Chamberlin of Beta Psi chapter of Montana 
State University, “Baja California after Walker’s Invasion: The Zer- 
man Enterprise,” which carried its listeners far west into an area adja- 
cent to the site of our next convention, Los Angeles, in 1954. 

At the afternoon session recognition was given to the writers of the 
papers winning the two $50 prizes in the Phi Alpha Theta’s prize essay 
contest. Mr. Paul R. Richmond, winner of the prize in the under- 
graduate division for his excellent paper, ‘Railroad versus Canal: The 
Baltimore and Ohio—Chesapeake and Ohio Controversy,” was present 
as the delegate of the Beta Omega chapter of the University of Mary- 
land. Mr. Claude W. Nichols, Jr., of the Alpha Iota chapter of the 
University of Nevada was awarded the graduate division prize in absen- 
tia for his paper, “The Pacific Coast and the Origins of the Long Drive.” 
Mr. Nichols is now a graduate student at the University of Oregon. 

Subsequent to these awards the delegates heard papers by Professor 
Donald Worcester of Gamma Eta chapter of the University of Florida, 
“Some Needs for Re-examination in Latin American History”; by 
Professor Joe B. Frantz of Beta Alpha chapter of the University of 
Texas, “Adventuring in Biography”; by Professor Robert Fortenbaugh 
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of Omega chapter, Gettysburg College, “Religious Establishments in 
the English Colonies in North America”; and by Professor Charles 
W. Toth of Gamma Phi chapter, Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, 
“The Pan American Federation of Labor.” The last two papers to be 
read at the Convention were read the next morning at the Convention 
Breakfast: ‘Constitutional Development in Puerto Rico,” by Professor 
Reece Bothwell of Beta Delta chapter of the University of Puerto Rico, 
and “An Example of Conflict Between British Policy and Colonial In- 
terests—The End of the British Land System in New York,” by Pro- 
fessor H. Gresham Toole of Gamma Chi chapter at Marshall College 
and chairman of the department of history at that institution. 

Besides taking part in the various social activities and attending the 
Convention sessions, each delegate served on one of the several commit- 
tees set up to consider and make recommendations with respect to the 
several aspects of the functioning of the Society. Since the reports of these 
committees—Nominations, Constitution, Finance and Budget, Ritual and 
Resolutions, Chapter Activities, Publications, and Expansion—have been 
mimeographed in full and sent to each chapter, no attempt will be made 
to brief the recommendations of each of the committees here. 

Most important for the future functioning of the Society was the 
Nominations committee, whose deliberations, modified somewhat by vote 
of the Convention at the final session, resulted in the slate of officers for 
the years 1952-1954 to be found on the inside cover of this issue of THE 
Historian. In Philip G. Hoffman, professor of history at the University 
of Alabama, the Society has a most worthy successor to Professor Arthur 
P. Watts, the outgoing President. As student, Professor Hoffman was an 
active member of Xi chapter at the University of Southern California 
and subsequently president of Zeta chapter at Ohio State University, 
where he took his doctorate. He is currently a member of Beta Omicron 
chapter. The new Vice-President, Professor Francis J. Bowman, is chair- 
man of the history department at the University of Southern California 
and member of Xi chapter. He is well known to members of the Society 
for his labors as chairman of the committee which drew up the revised 
Constitution of the Society for presentation to the Convention of 1950, 
and for his activity in stimulating the establishment of new Phi Alpha 
Theta chapters in the Southwest. Donald B. Hoffman was again re- 
elected National Secretary-Treasurer. 

The new National Councillors are David E. Miller, professor of his- 
tory at the University of Utah and member of Alpha Rho chapter; Albert 
C. Todd, a graduate student in history at Brigham Young University 
and member of Beta Iota chapter; and Donald Worcester, professor of 
history at the University of Florida, formerly member of Chi (Univer- 
sity of California) and now of Gamma Eta chapter. All three of these 
men have been very active in the affairs of their local chapters, and all 
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three were delegates to the 1952 Convention. They should be a valuable 
reliance to President Hoffman and to our National Secretary-Treasurer. 

Professor Lynn Case of the University of Pennsylvania, elected editor 
of THe Historian after sterling service as a member of the Editorial 
Board, had to refuse that office and the companion office of National 
Historian, to his great regret, because of the pressure of his other duties. 
Meanwhile these offices await the will of the Society in selecting a new 
designate. Three strong aides for the new editor were elected at San 
Juan to fill vacancies on the Editorial Board: Professor Luis Diaz Soler, 
chairman of the department of history at the University of Puerto Rico 
and member of Beta Delta chapter; Professor Martin Ridge of the de- 
partment of history at Westminster College (Pennsylvania) and member 
of Alpha Xi chapter; and Professor Osgood Hardy of the department of 
history at Occidental College and member of Delta Beta chapter. 

No brief recapitulation of the events of this Convention can be con- 
cluded without singling out Professors Luis Diaz Soler and Enrique Lugo 
Silva of the University of Puerto Rico, and Donald B. Hoffman, our 
tireless Secretary-Treasurer, for special praise for the striking success of 
our meetings in Puerto Rico. It was pre-eminently their earnest efforts 
sustained over a long period of time, combined with the good will of 
the government and people of Puerto Rico, which made this so successful 
Convention of Phi Alpha Theta possible. 


New Chapters 


The past winter has been an especially notable one in the growth of 
Phi Alpha Theta. Students of history at five institutions recently have 
installed local chapters. There are now 113 colleges and universities 
affliated with the society. 

Delta Nu chapter was installed at West Virginia University on 
November 11, 1952. Professor Lowell Ragatz, national councillor and 
chairman of the department of history at Ohio State University, was in 
charge of the initiation ceremonies. He was assisted by delegates from 
Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College), Upsilon (Waynesburg College), 
and Alpha Sigma (Washington and Jefferson College). Thirty members 
were initiated at Morgantown, and two additional members by Beta 
Omega chapter of the University of Maryland. At a banquet following 
the initiation, Professor Charles H. Ambler, honorary member of PAT 
and emeritus professor at the University of West Virginia, served as 
toastmaster, and Professor Ragatz spoke on “Professional Opportunities 
in History Other Than Teaching.” Charles W. Shetler, formerly of Beta 
(University of Pittsburgh) and now curator of the West Virginia collec- 
tions at the University Library, is serving currently as program chairman. 

Phi Alpha Theta’s third chapter in Utah, Delta Xi, was installed at 
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Utah State Agricultural College on December 11, 1952. C. Gregory 
Crampton, chairman of the National Advisory Board and past national 
president, was assisted in the installation ceremonies by members from 
Alpha Rho (University of Utah) and Beta Iota (Brigham Young Uni- 
versity) chapters. Faculty advisers for the new chapter is S. George Ells- 
worth, formerly a member of Chi (University of California). 

The 111th chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, Delta Omicron, was installed 
on December 18, 1852, at the University of Connecticut. National Presi- 
dent A. P. Watts officiated at the installation, while William deM. Starnes 
of Gamma (University of Pennsylvania) became the new chapter's faculty 
adviser. 

Professor Harold A. Bierch, Jr., installed North Carolina's third Phi 
Alpha Theta chapter, Delta Pi, at the University of North Carolina on 
December 17, 1952. Several of the new chapter's active supporters for- 
merly were affiliated with other chapters: Austin Drumm of Alpha Rho, 
Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., of Gamma Eta, Charles G. Jackson of Alpha Xi, 
Ruth V. Rawlins of Gamma Delta, John M. Martin of Beta Omicron, 
and Elizabeth S. Ryan of Delta. 

Delta Rho, the 113th chapter of Phi Alpha Theta, was installed on 
February 19, 1953, at the State University of Iowa. The installing officer, 
Professor Fritiof Ander, faculty adviser for Alpha Pi (Augustana College) 
and a member of Epsilon, was assisted by three veteran members of PAT 
who will be participants in the new chapter. They were Dorothy T. 
Walker (Phi), Wilson C. Gill (Iota), and Donald L. Graham (Lambda). 


Chapter News 


Xi chapter and Phi Alpha Theta suffered an irreparable loss in the 
deaths of Owen Cochran Coy in August, 1952, and of Frank Harmer 
Garver in the following month. Professor Coy was a leading authority on 
California history. He had served as secretary and director of the Cali- 
fornia Historical Survey Commission, 1915-1923, and as director and 
executive secretary of the California State Historical Association. He 
taught at the University of Southern California for twenty-five years be- 
fore his retirement in 1950. 

Professor Garver was an outstanding contributor to Phi Alpha Theta, 
as well as to other scholastic societies, and was one of the West’s leading 
authorities on United States history. He had for a time been chairman 
of the department of history at the University of Southern California, 
where he was professor for nineteen years before his retirement in 1945. 

Alpha Theta chapter at Hofstra College was happy to welcome back 
Professor Gerrit P. Judd, IV, after a two-year tour of active duty in the 
Navy. Dr. Judd, who formerly was a member of Beta Theta (Franklin 
and Marshall College), spoke on “The Historian in Government Service” 
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at the opening autumn meeting of the chapter. Later programs included 
a talk on American tombstones by Wendell Kellogg, assistant to the 
president of Hofstra, and a roundtable discussion on “Is History a Sci- 
ence?” conducted by a panel of undergraduates in history and faculty 
members from related departments. 

Several student members of Beta Kappa chapter, San Diego State 
College, have received fellowships and awards for outstanding scholarship 
and achievement in student affairs. Leonard Kolla is this year’s recipient 
of the Kenhelm W. Scott graduate history scholarship. Morgan Sherwood 
was granted the Rotary Club scholarship, and Lillian Poltere has re- 
ceived a graduate scholarship from the San Diego Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation to continue her work at the Fletcher School of International Law 
and Diplomacy. 

Katherine M. Ragen, charter member of Beta Kappa and presently 
acting Dean of Women, has been promoted to associate professor at San 
Diego State College, and Lionel U. Ridout, a member of Xi and San 
Diego State’s representative on the planning committee for the 1954 
convention, has been promoted to assistant professor. Professor A. P. 
Nasatir has recently completed the editing and annotating of a collec- 
tion of documents, entitled Before Lewis and Clark, on the French in 
Louisiana. 

Three members of Beta Tau chapter (Queen's College) were honored 
at the February, 1953, commencement. Harold Schwartzapfel was 
awarded the American Legion prize in American history, and Rudolph 
Hirschler and Norma Sukstels received departmental honors. Beta Tau 
sponsor, Martin Weinbaum, was recently promoted to associate professor, 
and Koppel S. Pinson has been advanced to full professor. 

Beta Psi chapter and the history department at Montana State Uni- 
versity continues to equip a surprisingly large percentage of their stu- 
dents for advanced historical study. John Spielman, Beta Psi president, 
1950-51, is now at the University of Wisconsin; James M. Wylder, Beta 
Psi convention delegate, 1950, is now at Princeton University; Stanley E. 
Spangler, chapter president, 1951-52, is now at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Gunter Ordelt is at the University of Vienna; Edward Cook and 
Arthur Dahl are at the University of California, Berkeley; John W. 
Smurr and wife, Peggy Clapp Smurr, are at the University of Indiana; 
and eight other Beta Psi members are working on master’s degrees at 
Montana State University. Beta Psi students receiving special recogni- 
tion were Robert Hayton, who was given a Doherty Charitable Founda- 
tion fellowship and is spending the academic year, 1952-53, in Chile, and 
Lido J. Vizzutti, who was granted a Rotary International fellowship and 
is studying at Mexico City College. 

David Smith, formerly of Alpha Rho (University of Utah), has re- 
turned to his teaching position at Montana after having been recalled 
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for a two-year tour of active duty with the Army. Professors Paul C. Phil- 
lips and Robert T. Turner have been on leave during the spring quarter 
to complete work on their books dealing with the fur trade and geo- 
politics, respectively. Beta Psi faculty adviser, Eugene Chamberlin, will 
be visiting professor at Montana State College during the summer session 
of 1953. 

The second member of Phi Alpha Theta (the first was Senator Ful- 
bright) to become a member of the United States Senate is Michael J. 
Mansfield, assistant professor on leave of absence from Montana State 
University. Senator Mansfield, who has advanced from the House of 
Representatives, is a Beta Psi chapter member of long standing. 


Personal 


Robert W. Twyman of Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity) has been advanced to associate professor of history. 

Luis M. Diaz Soler has succeeded Arturo Morales Carrién as chair- 
man of the department of history at the University of Puerto Rico. Both 
are members of the Beta Delta chapter. 

Albert Hyma, a member of Xi (University of Southern California) 
and now at the University of Michigan, is spending his sabbatical leave 
in Europe. 

Dexter Perkins of the University of Rochester (national honorary 
member of PAT) and president of the Salzburg Seminar in American 
Studies is again lecturing this spring at Salzburg, Austria. 

Gabriel Jackson of Beta Beta (Stanford University) is now teaching 
at Goddard College, Plainfield, Vermont, after having completed the 
Doctorat d’Université at the University of Toulouse. 

W. Turrentine Jackson of the University of California at Davis and 
a member of Phi (University of Minnesota) received the award given at 
the 1952 meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 
Association for the best book-length work on American history. His book 
is entitled Wagon Roads West. Professor Jackson will be teaching at the 
University of Southern California during the summer of 1953. 

Zeta member William L. Young is now an instructor in the depart- 
ment of history at Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. 

Arthur Ben Chitty (Gamma Kappa, Tulane University), director of 
public relations of the University of the South, is working on a history 
of that university. 

Frank Friedel of Xi (University of Southern California) has been 
promoted to associate professor at the University of Illinois. 

Edward B. Hall of Tau (University of Kentucky), presently a member 
of the Air Forces, is an historian with the goth Bomber Wing of the 
Air Force. 
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Sigma chapter member and chairman of the department of history at 
the University of New Mexico, J. C. Russell, is presently a Fulbright 
lecturer at University College, Aberystwyth, Wales. 

An advanced graduate fellowship was awarded by the American 
Council of Learned Societies to Richard P. Cecil (Delta Iota, University 
of Washington) for 1952-53. 

Herman Abramowitz of Alpha Mu (College of the City of New York) 
is the recipient of a graduate assistantship at the University of Tennessee. 

James H. Rodabaugh of Zeta (Ohio State University) has recently 
been named head of the history and science division of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. 

The new United States vice-consul to Aden, Arabia, Robert A. 
Remole, is a University of Minnesota graduate and a member of Phi 
chapter. 

Frederick J. Cox (Beta Omicron) has returned to the University of 
Alabama after a two year’s leave of absence spent in Egypt and other 
Near Eastern countries on a Fulbright fellowship. 

Alfred P. Tischendorf, Psi (Kent State University), has received his 
M.A. with honors at the University of Chicago. He is leaving soon for 
London to conclude his research for his doctoral dissertation. 

The University of Kansas announces the promotion of James E. 
Seaver (Alpha Omicron) to the rank of associate professor of history. 

Stanley Friedelbaum, Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University), is research 
associate in the Rutgers University Bureau of Governmental Research. 
Mr. Friedelbaum’s works, Handbook of New Jersey State Government 
and Legislative Apportionment in New Jersey, were published in 19532. 

The first volume of James B. Sellers’ history of the University of 
Alabama is now at the press. Dr. Sellers (Beta Omicron) is on leave of 
absence and hopes to complete the second and final volume during the 
year. 

Zeta’s Norman H. Dohn is feature writer and television news com- 
mentator for the Columbus Dispatch and station WBNS-TV. During the 
summer of 1952, he conducted a television series for the Ohio Archeologi- 
cal and Historical Society, and during the early months of 1953 he is 
directing a similar series emphasizing Ohio's sesquicentennial observance. 

The University of Florida’s Rembert W. Patrick (Gamma Eta) has 
been named associate editor of the Florida Historical Quarterly. 

Boyd C. Shafer (Alpha) of the University of Arkansas has been ad- 
vanced to chairman of the history department. 

The University of North Carolina Press recently announced the 
publication of Thomas Mifflin and the Politics of the American Revo- 
lution by Kenneth R. Rossman. Professor Rossman is faculty adviser of 
the Delta Delta chapter and chairman of the department of history at 
Doane College. 
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Joanne Phillips of the University of Alabama’s Beta Omicron chapter 
is the recipient of a State Department Convention fellowship. Miss Phil- 
lips is currently doing research in the Mexican archives on the subject 
of “Spanish Plans for the Reconquest of Mexico, 1829-1861.” 

John Bohs (Delta Delta) received a Fulbright award and is spending 
the academic year 1952-53 at Graz, Austria. 

Delta Epsilon’s Oscar Winther, assistant dean of the Graduate School 
at the University of Indiana, has a Fulbright grant and is affiliated with 
University College, University of London. Professor Winther is doing 
research on British migration to the Trans-Mississippi West. 

C. Bickford O’Brien, Chi, has been appointed chairman of the de- 
partment of history at the University of California at Davis. 

Lertis Ross Ellett, (Xi) a colonel in the Air Force Reserve, was 
awarded a scholarship for graduate study in colonial American history 
by the Los Angeles-Pasadena Committee of the Colonial Dames of 
America. Ellett, who is studying for his doctorate at the University of 
Southern California, is a Church of Christ pastor in the Los Angeles area. 

Rutgers University Press recently announced the publication of A 
Short Chronology of American History by Irving S. and Nell M. Kull 
(Gamma Alpha). 

Enno E. Kraehe, Tau (University of Kentucky), has received a Ful- 
bright grant and is doing research in Vienna, Austria. 

Harold C. Perry of Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University) is a member of 
the Congregation of St. Basil, and presently is teaching at Assumption 
College, Windsor, Ontario. 

Robert Mealie of the University of Minnesota’s Phi chapter is spend- 
ing the 1952-53 academic year at the School for Slavonic Studies of the 
University of London. 

Rev. Gordon A. MacInnes of Eta (Southern Methodist University) 
is now moderator of the Los Angeles Presbytery. 

For the school year 1952-53, Barbara Gaver of Wittenberg College 
(Gamma Zeta) is a student at Collége Classique de Jeune Filles, La 
Rochelle, France. 

Marvin L. Kalb of Alpha Mu (College of the City of New York) is 
continuing his studies on Russian ideology at the Harvard Russian Re- 
search Center. 

Sister Gertrude Mary (Chi), since 1941 a member of the Social Science 
faculty at the College of the Holy Names, Oakland, California, has been 
advanced to chairman of that department. 


New Members 


Alpha (University of Arkansas), November 15, 1951: Robert Ross 
Wright III, Louis O. Bluerock, Jr. 
December 14, 1951: Charles Milton McIntosh. 
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May 8, 1952: Ann Patricia Barrett, Mary Huntington. 

Beta (University of Pittsburgh), March 22, 1952: Frank E. Hubbard. 

December 6, 1952: Eugene Morris, Thomas W. Shane, Harold J. 
Freas, Stanley A. Hirsch, leva Priman, Russell T. Williams, Ludwig E. 
Lippert, Richard Prihode, Nelson P. Young, Doris Jean Feldman, Joseph 
F. Blahut, James Mast, Arthur O. Guesman, Joseph Trattnar, Clayton 
A. Wall, Louis A. Guarascio, Patricia L. Ritz, Iris J. Kimball, Donald 
J. Blahnik, Robert P. Scott, Maryln Denton, Rhoda Zorn, John Donald 
Miller, Henry George, Cull Lewis, Gordon P. Conner. 

Gamma (University of Pennsylvania), December 10, 1952: Edward 
C. Carter II, Diana Rita Cavallo, John Carlisle Crawford, Stanley Dersh, 
Hugh Victor DiPretore, Gerald F. Flood, Jr., Melvin Donald Glass, Carol 
Horan, Eugene McMillan Musselwhite, Jr., Barbara Camille Shaw, James 
A. Trimble, Harold Weisman, James E. Yacos, Harry R. Beck, Edward 
M. Bernard, Merrill Gray Berthrong, Elaine Day, David L. German, Jr., 
Clyde Kenneth Nelson, Marion Swann, Erika M. Zintl. 

Eta (Southern Methodist University), October 26, 1952: Robert R. 
Clements, Martha Fern Atteberry, George Calloway Cochran III, Carolyn 
Bethmann, Reba Gerane Barbee, Winnie Ruth McEntee, Marjorie Ann 
Merwin, Mrs. Charles O. Shugart, Lester Elliott Driver, Jr. 

Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg), January 15, 
1953: Edward L. DeVore, Charles W. McBee, Barbara Roberta Palling, 
Harold L. Peck. 

Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College), January 8, 1953: Sara Bess 
Brandon, Barbara Ann Taylor, Joanne Cox, Harley T. Barlow, Mrs. 
Blanche Martin, James W. Ives, Meta Sehon. 

Nu (Oklahoma A. and M. College), May 7, 1952: Gerald I. Rogers, 
Jacqueline Seeley, Shirley White Smith, David Swank, Helen J. Poulton, 
Sara Louise Emery, Arlean L. Fowler, Ann D. Heffner, Richard W. Hop- 
per, James W. Murray. 

Sigma (University of New Mexico), January 13, 1953: Barbara Jean 
Anthes, Patrick Laughlin, Ursula Boysen, Richard A. Brett, William 
Minor Dabney, Richard E. Greenleaf, Charles W. Harrington, Murray 
J. Isaacs, Denis A. MacDonald, Margaret McLaughlin, Charles A. Moya, 
Joseph A. Murray, Ray T. Noble, Janice H. Nusbaum, Frances Phillips, 
Donald Rady, Gretchen Spear, Frank C. Stuart, Luz Wong. 

Upsilon (Waynesburg College), December 11, 1952: John H. Spahr, 
Lena L. Stoner, Thomas Komlo, Paul M. Easter, Theresa Viarengo, 
Harry M. Fulmer. 

Phi (University of Minnesota), November 10, 1952: Helen R. Mc- 
Nulty. 

Omega (Gettysburg College), November 24, 1952: Walter Consuelo 
Langsam, Georgia M. Oswald, Ira L. Geiselman II, Robert Kent Peeling, 
Carolyn E. Smith. 
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Alpha Beta (College of Wooster), October 13, 1952: Mary Jane Rei- 
mer, Allen W. Burns, Ruth Ann Roberts, Vivian Ann Tuttle, Jean 
Laurie, Reed Glenn Geiger, Marilyn E. Price, Vivienne N. Smith, Geral- 
dine Jean Hoskins, Duncan Oliphant McKee, Kathryn McLean Stimson. 

Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University), November 23, 1952: Carol Love 
Byerly. 

January 15, 1953: Mark Neil Jacobson, Patricia Forlifer, Dorothy 
Louise Austin. 

Alpha Delta (Marquette University), November 16, 1952: Erwin A. 
Elias, Charles L. Falvey, Joan E. Good, Camille Marie Jacques, Arthur 
Leon Kazmierczak, Lawrence C. Kelly, Barbara Claire Lunz, Robert E. 
Sharp, Estelle Stang, Urb Wittig. 

Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson University), October 12, 1952: Hoke 
Shirley. 

Alpha Theta (Hofstra College), October 22, 1952: John Arthur Leith, 
Virginia Irene Ruby, Otto Schneider, Jr., Allen B. Phipps, Adrienne 
Nancy Fricklas, John V. Kilkelly, Martha Smiles, Harriette B. Norris, 
Edward F. Robinson. 

March 2, 1953: Anne E. Baehr, Roberta S. Blacker, Lorraine A. Cole, 
Joan Regina Duffy, Carol Ann Haug, Janet Amor Flemming, A. Patricia 
Moore, Helen B. Muller, Frank E. Fay, Jr., Harvey Schneider, Robert 
Roy Weddle, Jeanne P. Ludeman. 

Alpha Iota (University of Nevada), December 4, 1952: Alice Baltzelle 
Addenbrooke, Elizabeth Harris Aplin, Sally Margaret Bassemier, Theresa 
Ann Boero, Warren LoRing Botkin, Jr., James Royal Brooke, Gene 
Hatcher Brown, Irene Shaw Findlay, Ada Jane Geitner, Doris Lee Hen- 
derson, Richard F. Hight, Nan Delores Imperatrice, W. Ruth Ingram, 
Hazel Jones, Diane Patricia Lewers, Catherine Lojas, Donald Keith Love- 
less, Robert H. Marker, Marcia A. Malcolm, Elsie Jane Shaver, Sarah 
Titus, Bulkeley Wells, Jr. 

Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo), December 3, 1952: Arlene M. 
Birkenhamp, Ann Edelen, Anita Ruth Etters, George W. McGraw, 
Stepan Mezardjian, John Michalski, Richard Otto Young. 

Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College), October 28, 1952: Billy 
Dwayne Haynes, Bruce Liles, Jane McCutchen, Jane Pool, Bobby Ray 
Oglie, Charles Roger Lambert, Jo Ann Belcher, Dallas Herbert, Billie 
Mapp, Kathryn Jane Rugel, Lowanda Hankins, Mary Hermione Sparks, 
Jo Ann Cauthen, Hollis D. Adams, Jerilyn Wilburn. 

Alpha Mu (College of the City of New York), November 17, 19532: 
Charles F. Hummel, Jr., Bernard Rothman, Peter F. Sugar, M. Delman 
Neil, Isidore Rabinotz, Louise Yacoobian, Leon Nower, Mark Forman, 
Sylvia Strauss, Sheldon Rosenspan. 

March 15, 1951: Barbara Jean Allen. 

Alpha Nu (Henderson State Teachers College, Arkansas), October 
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16, 1952: Louise Spivey Baber, Edith Southall, Pauline Kraus, Buck E. 
Epperson. 

Alpha Xi (Westminister College, Pennsylvania), October 8, 1952: 
Donald K. McKee, Merle William Leak, Mary Lou Waltz. 

Alpha Tau (Winthrop College), November 12, 1952: 

Katherine Joyce Oglesbee. 

Alpha Upsilon (Temple University), November 25, 1952: Pauline 
Golove, Doris Graeser, Robert W. Giesecke, Joan Claire Fricker, Gloria 
Ann Meyer, Edward Elmer Russell, Nancy Lee Kahn, David Frink, F. 
Bruce Daubert, Philip C. Donahue, Rosalie S. Silber, Leon Margarite. 

Beta Alpha (University of Texas), December 12, 1952: Archibald 
Ross Lewis, Oliver H. Radkey, Patricia Louise Burleigh, Eugene H. 
Korth, Marion Gordon Daniels, Bill McReynolds, Hugh Dorsey Reagan, 
Robert Bradshaw Walz, William A. Walker, Jr., Cecil E. Johnson, Henry 
Edwin Moore, Henry Barth Werner, Robert L. Peterson, Kenneth C. 
Keener, Garland E. Bayliss, John Paul Hanna, Vera Lea Dugas, Martin 
Kushinsky, David Hall Stauffer, Laura Madge Maier. 

Beta Gamma (William Jewell College), November 20, 1952: Henry 
M. Christman, Susie S. Calvert, Betty Ann Wilson, Mildred Fry. 

Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico), October go, 1952: Carmen 
Gomez Tejera, Isabel Chardon, Graciela J. Iguina, Adela Clark, Pilar 
Barbosa De Rosario, Julio Marrero Nunez, Ricardo Reyes, Jorge Luis 
Porras Cruz, Domingo Raffucci, Jr., Efrain Gonzales Tejera. 

Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado), November 13, 1952: Susan 
Milmoe Behling, Howard V. Leslie, Patricia K. Ourada, Helen Gene 
Speer, Jane Wilson. 

Beta Zeta (Otterbein College), October 15, 1952: Patricia Ann Packer, 
Jean Reed, James W. Shaw, James Reynold Heinisch. 

Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College), October 16, 1952: Ed- 
ward Nathan Banks, Charles Thomas Leasure, Jack L. Hopkins, Roger 
Alan David, C. Wendell Hower, Morton Lee Goldner, Dwight L. Law- 
ton, Jr., Philip Bolstein. 

Beta Iota (Brigham Young University), November 20, 1952: Edwin 
M. G. Seely, Charles L. Orr, Jr., Marion Jean Hillyard, Eldon Leonard 
Haag, Robert Thomas Divett, Beverly Lou Boyack, Glenn L. Alleman. 

Beta Kappa (San Diego State College), November 2, 1952: Harriet 
Rubin, Chester M. Stearns, Martha Beatrice Tannenbaum, Edward 
Nichols, Charles C. Thorp, Geraldine Ball, Frank Alan Weismantel, 
Charles R. Hohenstein. 

Beta Mu (University of Richmond), December 14, 1952: Elizabeth 
Ross Fleet, William Sawtelle Ratchford II, Irby B. Brown, Betty Jane 
Wilder, Segar Belle White, Arthur Dick Howard, Barbara B. Pollard, 
Barbara Ann Warren. 

Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College), October 8, 1952: Clarence F. 
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Collins, James Steen, Jr., Richard Neil Vanscoy, Claire M. Belsinger, 
Eugene B. Daugherty, Harold David Gibson, Roy Kenneth Wilson, Rob- 
ert E. Landgraf, James LeRoy Lonquest. 

Beta Omicron (University of Alabama), December 12, 1952: Billie 
Gene Bruns, Helen June Boyles, Quintina Ferranti, Carol Pitts, Betty 
Jo Reaves, Clarence Wade Savage, Mimi Simms, George M. Sutton, 
George Clay Nettles. 

Beta Tau (Queens College), January 16, 1953: Kenneth David Fei- 
genbaum, Margaret Anne Hanigan, Robert A. Hecht, Philip Murray 
Malamud, Lawrence S. Nissenbaum, Harriet L. Plotka, Alan Joseph 
Saks, Arnold Stark, George L. Williams. 

Beta Upsilon (University of North Dakota), December 1, 1952: Mari- 
lyn Grace Gunderson, Jerry F. DeWitt, Raymond J. Dougherty, Veronica 
Mason, Patricia Anne Joffer, Robert Laird Eckert, Alice Jane Johnson. 

Beta Phi (Monmouth College), November 11, 1952: Ruth Wyta- 
nowyz, Neil Verigan, Irwin Kirk, Robert W. Gibson. 

Beta Chi (Drury College), December 3, 1952: Robert W. Upshaw, 
Jo An Brown Wade. 

Beta Psi (Montana State University), December 10, 1952: Donald 
John Cameron, Catherine C. Doherty, Mary Jo Eybel, Margery Jean 
Foot, Thomas R. Hunt, David A. Leuthold, Wayne E. Mytty, Jr., 
Thomas Rae VanMeter, Roxana Marie Warren. 

Beta Omega (University of Maryland), November 12, 1952: Marshall 
Baker, George E. Blau, Irving L. Becker, James G. Collier, Leonard 
Robert Davids, Matthias F. Donelan, Joan Dynes, Gilbert I. Finkelstein, 
Roland Joseph Fullem, Alma Lee Gross, Gordon Himelfarb, Paul M. 
Jacobs, Bette Evans Rossman. 

Gamma Beta (Bradley University), October 23, 1952: Sara Ruth 
Caulkins, Charles Harbell Stuart, Doris Jeanne Smith, John Raymond 
Howard. 

December 17, 1952: Anthony J. Samios. 

Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women), October 23, 
1952: Patricia Pearl Hardy, Bertha Lamar Wachsman, Mary Alma Cole. 

Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College), October 25, 1952: Jocelyn 
J. Bowden, Dorothy Bunner, Nancy L. Burns, Joanne Cook, Ruth Clay- 
ton Cummings, John W. Denny, Stephen J. Dukkony, Hugh B. Dwyer, 
Leo Francis Eisert, John Howard Estes, Ruth M. Freiberger, Hilma 
Greggerson, Julia Ann Dannenberg Guthrie, William Lewis Humphrey, 
Burton A. Johnson, George E. W. Love, Roy W. Merworth, Nancy C. 
Miller, Patricia Mitchum, R. Allen Moore, Patricia Anne Patterson, 
Aleta Grace Phelps, Elma Galentine Ramirez, Ruth Ann Redman, Irwin 
Salmanson, Georgina Jacquin Sanchez, Morris Leigh Schmieder, Dorothy 


Alice Skinner, Jack C. Vowell, Jr., Evelyn Wisdom, Mary H. Varner, 
Elizabeth Morrill, John D. W. Guice. 
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Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College), December 15, 1952: Dorothy 
Bohn, Melvin Henry Laatsch, Robert E. Cain, William James Morrison. 

January 18, 1953: Richard David Knudten. 

Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota at Duluth), October 31, 
1952: Dudley Johnson, R. Ronald Lempi, Raymond Masa Matsuhara, 
Robert W. A. Malander, John L. Coleman, Laina V. E. Alatalo, Ronald 
E. Kramnik, John R. Klemencic, John V. Viren. 

Gamma Kappa (Tulane University), December 17, 1952: Rev. Earl 
F. Niehaus, Robert A. Naylor, Anne Williams, Mary Randolph Weisiger, 
Jack D. Spiro, Kenneth Rolfs, Ann Richardson, S$. Norman Reich, Vir- 
ginia Orkney, Allen Mink, Morton Kleinman, Jan Gore. 

Gamma Mu (Marietta College), December 19, 1952: Charles M. Mc- 
Millan, Paul A. Reid, Donald Russell Doulong, Martha Jane Klopfen- 
stein. 

Gamma Nu (Mississippi State College), October 1, 1952: J. D. Wil- 
liams, Langdon S. Unger, Frances Patton Scott, James K. Jones, George 
Edward Bishop. 

Gamma Pi (University of Cincinnati), October 20, 1952: Evelyn Val- 
entine Sgouris, Milton E. Burchett, Dorothy E. Lewis, John Marshall 
Purcell, Rosalind Wilder. 

Gamma Rho (University of Wichita), November 20, 1951: Dewey 
Wayne Conner, Jacqueline Boomis, Winfred L. McClanahan, Bruce W. 
Johnston, Ralph S. Hinman, Jr., Helen M. Gustafson. 

October 29, 1952: Mary Ellen Love, Shirley Ann Myers, James E. 
Richmond, Francis W. Schruben, Albert R. Parker, George A. Schultz. 
Gamma Sigma (Georgetown College, Kentucky), April 22, 1951: 

Ruth Payton, William Dellar Jaggers, Donald A. Seaman, Joyce Gail 
Jones, Robert Snyder. 

October 28, 1952: Horace Thomas Hambrick, Hall Moore Kinney, 
Jayne Driver, Hazel Thelma Ellis, Ernest L. Hill, William A. Branden- 
burgh, Albert E. Lacy, Jr., Frank Warren Ellers, Dale Ravenscraft. 

Gamma Tau (Westminster College, Missouri), May go, 1952: Robert 
W. Brown. 

October 22, 1952: John Sharp Swan, David Oscar Fischer, Irvin H. 
Smith, John Thomas Barry II, John Abraham Mooneyham II. 

Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University), December 14, 
1952: Robert Alberts, George Catterlin, Paul E. Hirschy, Herbert F. 
Collier, Gaylord W. Parsons, June E. Ronk, Robert Stebbins, Mrs. Mir- 
iam Goudey, Tamara Mavrizki, Mrs. Joan Wilson. 

Gamma Phi (Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico), November 24, 
1952: Omar Ruiz. 

Gamma Chi (Marshall College), October 24, 1952: Anne Brooke 
Toole, Millard Davis, James V. Simonetti, Harold Murphy, Thomas 
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Raymond Curtis, Eunice Meenach, Cecile Goodall, Fred Reid, James 
York. 

Gamma Omega (Texas College of Arts and Industries), November 21, 
1952: Marcelle McKenzie, Josephine Stockard Garland, Fannie Gill Men- 
king, John C. Rayburn. 

Delta Alpha (University of Miami, Florida), October 21, 1952: M. 
Kendall White, Benjamin Budowsky, Lawrence J. Allen, Donald Hobart 
Pellar, Angelo Charles Giarratana, Charles L. Highbarger, Ethelyn F. 
Martin, Vaughan Camp, Jr., Frank Fitzgerald-Bush Shepard, Clarence 
M. Tomlinson, Marcia B. Cohen, James E. McHugh, Seymour L. Honig, 
Robert Carlyle Beyer. 

Delta Beta (Occidental College), December 1, 1952: Donald A. Ole- 
son, N. Arthur Rasmuson, Merlin H. Goodsell, James Doren Sleeper, 
Lawrence Brooks de Graaf. 

Delta Gamma (Heidelberg College), October 12, 1952: Don Richard 
Bridinger, John R. Hans, Theodore H. Kuehne III, Merle Pemberton. 

Delta Delta (Doane College), November 22, 1952: Donna Rae Sep- 
pala, Norma Jane Palensky. 

Delta Eta (University of Dayton), October 12, 1952: Phyllis L. Dixon, 
William J. Donohoue, Eugene R. Egan, David R. Evans, Gerald C. 
Heberle, Robert H. Hickey, James A. Huth, John R. Koverman, Jr. 

October 15, 1952: Ruth M. Bendele, Marjorie Hegedus, Elizabeth 
McAdam, Howard Overly, William R. Roberts. 

Delta Kappa (University of Tulsa), November 14, 1952: James Forrest 
Griffith, Alice Margaret Butler, Max Edward Smith, Robert F. Kaeiser, 
Coeryne Coco, Elizabeth M. Neely, Elizabeth H. Thurston, William Riley 
Gilmore, Jr., Frances Gerald O'Brien, Jr., William R. Wilkinson, Mary 
Sue Miller, Ernest D. Kirkland, Thomas Wesley Wood, Jr., Howard Q. 
Tyner, Marilyn Morrow, Norman Moore, Robert F. McGouldrick, Wil- 
liam Arthur Weinrich, Russell G. Charles, V. Ray Britton, Edward E. 
Barry, Jr., Nevin E. Neal. 

Delta Lambda (Salem College), October 20, 1952: Fay Fuller, Mary 
Barbara Allen, Margaret Elizabeth Johnson. 

Delta Nu (University of West Virginia), November 11, 1952: Jane A. 
Ballard, William D. Barns, James Morton Callahan, Jr., Whitney R. 
Cross, Jason C. Easton, Thomas Michael Ennis, Daniel E. Fleming, 
Rachael Mae Gum, Melvin N. McKenzie, Norma J. Mansberger, Robert 
Lee Skidmore, Sara Smith, Festus P. Summers, William P. Turner, Jr., 
Wilma Lee Arnold, Robert Bickle Armstrong, Ann B. Cottle, Lloyd 
Davis, Jean Goodspeed, Allen Dennis Grigsby, Margaret Hardesty, Harry 
C. Humbert, Jo Ann Kerns, Robert C. Long, Delores Mallonee, Ruth 
Ann Marks, John David Metz, Danilo Orescanin, Martha Jane Talking- 
ton, Elizabeth Ann Varner, Robert E. Blair, James Kidd, Jr. 

Delta Xi (Utah State Agricultural College), December 11, 1952: Wal- 
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ter Curtis Lichfield, Charles R. Nelson, Edward H. Turek, Joel E. Ricks, 
J. Duncan Brite, James B. Allen, Donald D. Dunn, Philip M. Flammer, 
Charles C. Haight, Jr., Melvin A. Larkin, Boyd C. Rollins, Rex Call 
Spackman, Ned James Bodily. 

Delta Omicron (University of Connecticut), December 18, 1952: Fred 
A. Cazel, Jr., Reinhold August Dorwart, Robert Wayne Lougee, George 
Edgar McReynolds, Harry Julian Marks, Edmund Arthur Moore, Andre 
Schenker, Peter B. Schroeder, Albert Edward Van Dusen, Marilyn J. 
Abel, Marcel C. Angers, Renee Bernbaum, Frank Howard Bouges, Rich- 
ard Higgins Boyce, Mary Standish Dingley, Charles A. Emmons, Judy 
Hazel Friedman, Edward John Krusz, Joan Elizabeth Robinson, Marlene 
Helen Roesberg, Robert Holdridge Smith, Marcia Ellen Splaver, Betty 
Ann Ward. 

Delta Pi (University of North Carolina), December 17, 1952: Wallace 
E. Caldwell, Fletcher M. Green, Jack Nelson Averitt, Hugh Franklin 
Rankin, John Gilchrist Barrett, William Warren Rogers, Elmer L. Pur- 
year, Leon Helguera-Seis, James C. Wallace, Lawson A. Pendleton, 
George E. Callcott, Herbert Richard Paschal, Jr., Charles Clifton Martin, 
Jr., Evans Combs Johnson, E. Lawrence Lee, Jr., Albert Sidney Newton, 
Edith C. Shanklin, Jean Sherman Mastrom, Barbara Brandon. 

Delta Rho (State University of lowa), February 19, 1953: Anne Kings- 
ley, Verne V. Wortman, Irma N. Butner, Benton G. Moeller, Jr., Jack 
Howard Meier, Janice Clark, Ralph W. Greenlaw, Edward B. Richards, 
Morton M. Rosenberg, Harry F. Bangsberg, Robert J. Boyd, Arnold 
Pincus, Joyce M. Griffin, Duane G. Meyer, Arthur E. Soderlind, Harold 
A. Wilson, Earl S. Beard, David C. Riede, Julia Hauth, Margaret L. 
Vranesh, John B. Bengtson, Robert Brady, Thomas E. Auge, Austie K. 
Wurster, William H. Cumberland, Lawrence J. McCaffrey, Philbrook W. 
Smith, Josephine Thostenson, George Breathett, Donald E. Scott, James 
L. Hesse, George R. Poage. 
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